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Tram) WEEK seldom passes in which 

| our advice is not asked by some 
young operative anxious to im- 
prove his position, and ignorant 
of what course to take,—men 

b ger g for vioha, large excitement that the coming 
but unable to discover means by which fo attain 
the object of their desire. Within the last three 
months we have eertainly not had less than 
twelve such applications, from widely separated 
parts of the kingdom, and although we would 
gladly aid, if but with words, any worthy 
straggling spirit, we have found it out of our 
power, excepting im two or three instances, 
to comply with the request. To most of 
them we should have said, get knowledge - 
apply yourselves energetically and resolutely and 
eontinuously to acquire information and skill 
connected with your pursuit: avoid the dram- 
shop as you would a pestilence : keep your eyes 
open to the events going on around you; and be 
prepared to apply your labour and your skill in 
the most productive paths. Remember im all 
things that if you do not begin you will never 
come to an end: “The first weed pulled up in 
the garden, the first seed put in the ground, the 
first shilling put in the savings’ bank, and the 
first mile travelled on a journey, are all very 
important things ; they made a beginning, and 
thereby a hope, a promise, a pledge, an assur- 
ance, that you are in earnest with what you have 
undertaken. How many a poor, idle, erring, 
hesitating outcast is now creepmg and crawling 
: his way through the world, who might have held 

his head and prospered, if, instead of putting 
of his resolutions of amendment and industry, 
he had only made a beginning.” 

One of those who has addressed us, and 
who signs himself ‘ Equality,” had been into 
the country-house of one of the leading builders 
of the metropolis, not far from Clapham, where 
he found servants, and horses, and luxurious 
furniture, and rich works of art, and all other 
things which, properly used, contribute to the 
we eae of life, although they are not by any 

le, and he is very wrathful 
and & discontented, and complains of the chance 
which has enabled one, a workman like himself 
not many years ago, to acquire all these luxu- 
ries, and a high position in the world, 
while it has kept him poor and unknown. 
Our friend “Equality” is not by any means 
original in his discontent and reproach, and has 
already had one answer in a neighbouring 
country, as he shall see presently. 

M. Emile Souvestre some time ago wrote a 
little hook called “Confessions of a Working 
Man,” and Messrs. Longman have just now wisely 
published a translation of it in their shilling series. 
It is the autobiography of a mason, charmingly 
written, and we hope it will have a good circula- 
tion. We agree with the writer that in the 
midst of the social troubles and excitement of 
our times, nothing i is more opportune, beautiful, 
ang than the spectacle of a man 
of humble let, who, with energy for the 





with brick and mortar, as the troops yonder 
work the enemy. The true workman does not 
think only of the baker’s bill ; he loves the work 
of his hands ; his glory is in that. Simple as I 
stand here, I have never hung the ribbons on 
the last gable without feeling a certain some- 
thing in my heart. The houses in which I have 
had a hand seem to me like my children; when 
I see them, they rejoice my eyes.” 

* Loving the work,’—that’s the secret. 
Love the work, and it is no longer work, but an 
enjoyment. 

We like the notion, too, by the way, of hanging 
“the ribbons on the last gable :” it is desirable 
to encourage the poetic feeling within us, and 
to keep up the love of the beautiful. 

To come, however, to the point im question. 
When further advanced in his career, the mason 
goes to one of the chief contractors in Paris for in- 
formation with his ancient proteetor, and finding 
the style in which he is living, murmurs at their 
different lots. ‘‘ Why is it,” says he, “that this 
one lives m a palace, while others roost ina 
pigeon-house?’ Why are these carpets, this silk, 
this velvet—his, more than ours P—” 
‘Because he has earned them,’ suddenly 
interrupted some one. 

I started; the contractor was behind us, 
dressed in embroidered pantaloons, and a fine 
dimity dressing-gown. 

He was a little grey-haired man, but strongly 
built, and with an authoritative voice. 

‘Ah! i seems that you are a reasoner,” 
resumed he, looking me full in the face; ‘you 
are jealous of me; you ask by what right my 
house belongs to me, rather than to you. Well, 
you shall know—come this way.’ 

Going into the study, they found there a long 
table, covered with colour-saucers, pencils, 
rulers, and compasses. ‘‘ Coloured plans, repre- 
senting the sections of a building, were hanging 
on the walls. Here and there on shelves, we 
saw little models of staircases or roofs; mariners’ 
compasses and graphometers, with other mstru- 
ments, of the use of which I was ignorant. At 
the end of the room was an immense paper-rack 
with labelled divisions ; and statements and esti- 
mates of buildings were heaped up on a writing- 
table. The contractor stopped before the great 
table, and showing me a drawing— 

‘Here is a plan to be altered,” said he; 
‘they wish to lessen the building by 10 feet, 
but without diminishing the number of rooms, 
and a place must be found for the staircase. 
Sit down there, and make me a rough sketch 
of it.’ 

I looked at him quite surprised, and observed 
that I did not know how to draw. 

‘Then examine this surveyor’s estimate for 
me,’ resumed he, taking a bundle of papers 
from his writing-table ; there are 312 articles to 
examine there.’ ” 
~ Ofcourse, our mason was not sufficiently used 
to such work to be able to discuss the prices, or 
verify the quantities. 

*¢ At least you will be able to tell me,’ con- 
tinued the contractor, ‘what are the legal for- 
malities to go through for three houses I am 
going to build; you are acquainted with the 
rules of conveyance, the rights and obligations 





I interrupted him hastily by saying ‘that I 
was uo lawyer.’ 
* And as you are not a banker either,” went 





right moments, ‘combats suffermg by patience, 
and who triumphs in his integrity ; a man who, 


when. his legs fail him, “can walk upon his | 


courage.” 
Sent 


‘Contineally saying 


Henry, is ike a soldier ;—he must do honour to | materials—to point out the right time for pur- 
the regiment of the trowel. ‘Fhe architect is ,chasing, and the cheapest means of 
rs 2 
or 


but it is 





on the contractor, ‘you are doubtless ignorant 
‘on what terms one ought. to arrange one’s pay- 
ments—what is the average time at which one 
must sell—what interest. one should draw from 


early into the work-yard as a mason’s boy, | one’s capital, not to end in bankruptcy? And 
the hero of the tale finds there a protector, who is | as you are not a merchant, you would be much 
to him :-—“ A mason, Pierre puzzled to name to me the markets for the best 


carriage. 
plan. of the battle, | As you are not a machinist, it would be useless 


SS 


see, will make @ saving of power. As you are 
not a mathematician, you would in vain 

to judge of this new project of a bridge, that I 
mean to employ on the Lower Seine. In short, 
as you know nothing but what 100,000 other 
journeymen know, youare only fit, like them, to 
handle the trowel and the hammer.’ * 

And then he points out to his abashed listener 
that it was because he had learned what the other 
had neglected, that he had made his way: that 
it was by force of study and a strong will that 
he had become a general, while others had re- 
mained in the ranks. If the quotation suggests 
to any of our inquiring correspondents objects 
for acquirement, pursuits to which they may 
wisely direct their attention, it will have an- 
swered a double end. 

From some we receive at times poetical 
lucubrations, too often tinged with diseontent, 
and embodying complaints against those above 
them in the social scale. Thus a Bethnal-green 
weaver (J. D.) sent. us 112 lines, setting forth 
touchingly the melancholy condition of his 
family, and wrongfully attributing it to the 
parsimony and bad feeling of his employers. We 
cannot print the whole of the poem, but we will 
give some portions of it for more than one reason. 
The lines begin :— 


‘ Life’s to some a hap ppy dream, 

With smiling friends and pleasures gay, 

With scarce a cloud to mar the —- 
All brightness, like a summer’s 

The trials the struggling poor peor i do feel 
Are unknown to 

The wrongs to which the low- ion yield 
Can ne’er disturb their rest ; 

And er a noble heart has broke 
Beneath its silent woe, 

With heroism that bespoke 
A greatness such as heroes show. 

And I, the son of poverty, 
What wretched its I’ve seen, 

Where want has held its sovereignty, 
With visage haggard, lean. 

"Twas in a weaver's cheerless sh 
Where first I saw the light; 

The want of work had been our lot 
T’ increase our wretched plight.” 


The father, long out of work, at length 
obtains employment, and, aceording to the 
writer,— 
* For thirteen years in slavish toil 
He swelled their princely store, 
For others weve the costly robe, 
While threadbare clothes he wore. 
From early morn till late at eve, 
And oft tah midnight hour, 
Within his loom exhausted, — 
Till nature checked the 
And when his trying task is done, 
In fear he wends his way, 
in his wrath the heartless one 
Should stop his scanty pay.” 
*€ His home—alas! scarce worth the name— 
A room some few feet square, 
With bed and loom crammed in one room, 
And children huddled there. 
With such ascene before one’s eyes, 
To be condemned to toil, 
Half clothed, half fed, —much better dead 
Beneath the peaceful soil,” 


Getting too old to weave he is 

and the writer reproaches the rich whe wear the 
brocade for disregard of the want whieh pre- 
vails where it is made; refers to, what we 
know to be the case, the honesty with which, 
spite of poverty, the employer’s materials are 
preserved and returned, and then concludes 
thus :— 


*¢ When man’s frail nature can withstand 

The trials I here relate, 

He must deserve from Fortune’s hands 
At least a better fute. 

Here might that bless’d philanthropy 
That sets the Negro free, 

Find seope k= work its ane 
Among sue 

— our livee —_— 


virtue can 
Saeseae 
Here is another effort of a working man, an 
“Ode to Science,” signed Revilo ; and whieh, 
although ill-spels in the original, and un- 
polished, displays ability and intelligence :— 


eet eee child! 
ra s mysterious light, 


rs 
Around ye i plays, 
In following where whore our fuer df acnatiny lg 
What. visions crowd the ee paaneree der tbe 





us to win it by bravely working to ask you if the crane, the model of whieh you 


sky! 
secret seenes 
Bee cay cists loathwias din Rates apieg® 
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Star of thou! beside each towering pile 

Thy ve image lay pale, mirrored in the Nile. 

nursed, in early twilight gloom, 
was , and by the massive tomb. 
, and, spann’d the intervening sea, 
ase of Greece thy praises sang, and mse 
Then why thy temple’s cella guard, such watchful vigils 
Its store of truths conceal, why hush those truths to 
8 

me would such wond’rous words our reason prostrate 


Spread dread confasion round, let mental riot play ? 
The 


Boerne ancient: 

stream employ.” 

A young carpenter, with a better prospect 
than many of his fellows, possessing a certain 
aptitude for rhyming and forotherwise expressing 
his thoughts on paper, asks our counsel as to 
the propriety of abandoning his occupation, and 
making “ literature a profession.” It is so special 
a case, so uttera wildness, that we may notoccupy 
much of the space belonging to all with remarks 
directed to only one. In the little book to which 
we have already referred, he will find some ad- 
vice by which he may profit. The son of the 
working man whose life it sets forth, advanced 
somewhat in position, and imbued with a love of 
letters, is contemplating a similar step. He 
would go to Paris and write. ‘“ We no longer 
live,” says he, “in those times when the work- 
man’s hand was rivetted to his tools ; the door 
is open now to every one.” Fortunately, how- 
ever, he meets in a new overseer of the works 
with one who had tried the path and failed ; 
who shows him what is wanted for success in 
such a life—a life for which he had had no pre- 
paration,—and tells him what he would do were 
he in the questioner’s position. 

“‘T should remain where Heaven had placed 
me, not only from prudence, but also from pride 
and choice; I should put my knowledge at the 
service of my working friends; I should show 
them how intelligence can be united with labour; 
I would teach them to find a reward for bodily 
fatigue in the pleasures of the mind; I would 
help as well as I could to raise their under- 
standings, to give them a hunger for thought ; 
I would devote my life to make them my equals, 
so that I might no longer be alone among them. 
That is your true vocation: do not make know- 
ledge a back-door, from which you would escape 
from the midst of your brothers, but a ladder 
that you raise for them to mount to your level.” 

There are many of our readers who may 
benefit by this advice, though they do not con- 
template the assumption of a new profession. 

We must now, however, conclude these ob- 
servations, and in doing so would offer a sen- 
tence of consolation to those who, wanting time 
and opportunity, find it impossible to make that 
progress in knowledge which they desire. We 
would remind them, in the words of the quaint 
old writer Quarles, that— 


The masterpiece of knowledge is to know 
But what is good from what is good in show. 


The chief end of knowledge is wisdom ;- the 
chief wisdom is to be coop. And this all may 
achieve who will earnestly strive for it, let their 
position be what it may. 








THE ACCIDENT AT SYDENHAM. 


On Friday in last week the inquest was re- 
sumed at Master’s. Hotel, by the coroner for 
East Surrey (Mr. Carter) and the jury, who 

visited the building, together with several 
of the directors and other gentlemen. 

On their return, and after hearing some 
farther evidence, including that of Mr. Vignoles, 
C.E. who happened (no t to the coroner) 
to be visiting the building, and who attested the 
correctness of the principles on which the stagi 
was constructed, the jury declared that they did 
not desire to hear any more evidence. The 
coroner accordingly summed up, rather too 
impressively, however, in favour of making) 
things t, to be likely to produce a very | 
favourable feeling on the mind of the public, who 


are apt to suspect, from obvious anxiety such as 


‘accountable circumstances which no human mind 


this, that there are reservations where there 
may be none, and so to be influenced in the very 
contrary way to that desired. The court was 
then cleared; and on the public being readmitted, 
the coroner said he had been desired by the 
jury to state, with to the melancholy 
investigation they had just concluded, that they 
considered no ies whatever attached to any 
individual, and they were also anxious to express 
their strong opinion, that after having care 
examined the circumstances of the case, they 
felt satisfied that the occurrence was purely 
accidental. A formal verdict of “ Accidental 
Death” was therefore recorded in each of the 
cases, and so the proceedings terminated. 
The following is part of the evidence :— 


Mr. Charles Vignoles said: I am a civil engineer. 
I am well acquainted with the principle on which the 
scaffold is constructed. I saw the wreck of the 
trusses and made a minute examination of their se- 
veral parts. I have endeavonred to form an opinion 
as to the cause of the accident, but I am not able to 
do so. In fact I have not the slightest conception of 
how it originated. The scaffold is constructed on a 
principle mathematically correct, always supposing 
the materials of which it is composed to be sound. 
Judging from what I saw, I consider the materials 
forming the scaffold must have been of the best cha- 
racter. I do not consider it injudicious to have 
attempted to carry the truss across a span of 120 feet, 
at a height of 100 feet. The height could have 
nothing to do with its safety. I consider the mode 
of construction, and the operation of carrying it out, 
both judicious and prudent. I should have had no 
hesitation in adopting the same principle myself, and 
I consider the accident to have been one of those un- 


could have foreseen. 


Mr. Thomas Crampton, also present accidentally, 
said: I am a civil engineer. From the nature of my 
profession I have frequent opportunities of judging of 
the qualities of iron. I have examined the remains 
of the trusses that fell; and I have formed a decided 
opinion that they could not be made of better ma- 
terials. The principle on which the trusses are cou- 
structed is right, and I consider the accident to have 
been one of those unforeseen events that cannot be 
accounted for. As in the case of a railway accident, 
we might make fifty suggestions as to the cause, and 
yet not hit the right one. I have only one remark to 
add: I have heard that it is the intention of the 
contractors to throw up a scaffolding from the ground 
for the completion of the transept roof. I can only sa 
that if the work were under my own direction 1 
should not doso. I should proceed with it on the 
same principle as before, believing it to be perfectly 
safe. 


Sir Charles Fox said: An impression appeared to 
have obtained in the minds of some of the jury thet 
the same description of scaffolding had never before 
been used for the same width of space. This is not 
so. I have myself built a permanent bridge on the 
Great Northern Railway on the same principle, with a 
span of 265 feet. The principle has been adopted at 
the new palace because it was considered the safest 
thing to do. The risk and hazard of carrying up a 
scaffold 208 feet from the ground would be far greater, 
because if one upright was insecurely lashed, it might 
not be discovered until the strain came upon it, and 
then all would come down together. In point of 
economy the upright scaffold would be the cheapest 
to construct, because the material of which it was com- 
posed would come into use again, but in forming a 
truss scaffold the material would be in a great mea- 
sure destroyed. 


Assertions and counter assertions as to the 
fear of the workmen, previous to the accident, 
that their lives were in r, have been made, 
and we think that it would have been better in 
every way that the denial of any such fears had 


fully | ham,’ 


occasion to deprecate the practice of some em- 
ployers, or their foremen, in scoffing at the 
expressed, and, as the issue proved, the reason. 
able fears of their workmen, and recklessly and 
fatally putting themselves in peril in order to 
—" their men to disregard such reasonable 
ears. 

A correspondent, T. G. Waterman, “one of 
the operatives at the Great Exhibition at Syden. 

as he calls himself, says: “ I find that in 
the examination of G. Williams, before the 
coroner, it was stated that the men were under 
no apprehension, which I positively assert to be 
false, men having been continually losing time 
to induce the foremen to send other men to take 
their places. Men are now leaving their employ. 
ment, not only from the great — risk, but 
from the want of feeling ae yed by the fore. 
man of the carpenters ;” and he instances the 
harshness exhibited in the case of a man who 
fell on the day after the accident. With this, 
however, we do not desire to meddle. 

At the inquest held on the bodies of the men 
who died in Guy’s Hospital—two, not three, as 
at first stated—a verdict of accidental death was 
also returned. In the course of the inquiry, 
Henry Willbee thus described how the ends of 
each truss rested on the columns. “He said 
there is a “half-timber” placed upon the top of 
the girders. The girders go from column to 
column. Each end of the tie-bar rested upon 
this “ half-timber,”? and when the truss was 
completed, and properly secured, it was moved 
along by “ prizing” each end with a crowbar, 
The h ser was lashed to the top of the 
girder by ropes. These half-timbers are not dis- 
turbed where the trusses have fallen, The 
weight of each truss would be about 5 tons to 
53 tons in weight. I cannot at all account for 
the accident. 


We may perhaps endeavour to do so. 








ON PRESERVING BUILDINGS, OR 
OTHER MONUMENTS OF LIME. 
STONE, FROM PREMATURE DECAY. 


A meEmorR on this subject was laid by M. 
Aimé Rochas, before the ouch Institute, some 
time since. If we consider the chemical com- 
position of the different sorts of limestone of 
which many of the oldest and finest buildings 
on the globe are constructed, we shall find, that 
those have resisted Jest the influence of the 
atmosphere and time which contain most of 
silica in a state of chemical combination ; while, 
on the other hand, those where this substance 
is either wholly deficient, or only existing in 4 
state of mechanical admixture, have most suf: 
fered. According to these premises, M. Rochas 
has sought after an expedient to remedy this 
inconvenience, both with monuments now ex- 
isting, as well as those which are already ina 
state of incipient decay. M. R. thinks, that 
this can be achieved by placing silica so m 
contact with the lime, that a hard, compact, 
and nearly indestructible compound of silicate 
of lime is produced. The facility with which 
soluble silicates will combine with the lime of 
monumental materials, and convert even the 
softest rock in the most compact silicate of 
lime, will, as is asserted, allow this operation to 
be carried on, in many cases, in loco. The same 
substance may be used for buildings exposed to 
the air, as well as for statues, inscriptions, &c. 
viz.—the silicate of soda, attainable at-a cheap 
rate. 

It has been ascertained, that the gray, brown, 





been less positive, because, in the first place, 
even though they did exist, no blame could, | 
solely on that account, be attachable to any one, | 
for the erection of so vast a building cannot be 
realized without both peril and fear; and be- 
cause, in the second place, we have reason to 
ower me not a few of the hips es enter- 

most serious misgivings, as to the staging 
in particular,—and it cen not be forgotten that 
the scaffolding - up in the first instance had 
fallen. It may have been, however, that neither 
the contractors nor their foremen were ever 





made fairly cognizant of the fears of their work- 
men. There are many workmen who will not 
cease, gee fears, and not a few, we may 
add, who not, or at least who peril their 


or even black colour, which limestone, e 

for a ae: 4 lapse of time, assumes under the 
climate of Paris (London?) consists Fin’ of 
the cobweb of an imperceptibly sm: , 


partly of a vegetation of cryptogamic plants, 
sauilty minute. By the vera of these 
bodies, moisture can adhere to and affect 


the lime. The prevention of this decay has 
occupied many architects and chemists, but the 
specimens laid by M. Rochas before the Insti- 
tute are said to give better promise for the 
success of his method than in some other cases- 
The samples had been y M. 
Viollet-Ledue, architect of Nétre Dame, at 
Paris, and were chosen amongst the most 








ancient and most —s ents of some of 
hen oy by doing so. We have even had! the exposed parts of that bailing 
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s0n- ST. JOHN’S NATIONAL SCHOOLS, MARGATE.——Mr. G. Marre, Arcurrect. 
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PLAN. 
ST. JOHN’S er SCHOOLS, REFERENCE TO GROUND-PLAN. - Ray “ri | ARE e Or arat Ge 
MARG: ° A. Girls’ entrance and porch, 12 ft. by 7 ft. ? THE 
THE schools are for 200 boys and 150 girls,| |B. Girls’ school, 37 ft. by oh THE PROFESSION. : 

with classrooms and a teachers’ residence.| C- Boys’ entrance and porch, 12 ft. by 7 ft. 2in. | I must apologize for addressing you per- 
The walls are built of Kentish rag-stone, with| D- Boys’ school, 50 feet by 30 ft. sonally upon the subject of the Koay accom- 
Bath-stone quoins and ings. A movable; 2. Class-rooms, 16 ft. by 14 ft. panyi this note. Yet in you it 
divides the two school-rooms, in order| *: Stoves. is not I that request attention, but a cause and a 
make one large room if required. Mr. MASTER’S HOUSE. question the importance of which viel 

Cop Mair was the architect, and Messrs.) G. Parlour, 12 ft. by 12 it. circulated journal has not failed fr 
— and Smith, of Margate, the builders.| H. Kitchen, 12 ft. by 12 ft. urge.’ You, sir, in the publication which you have 
amount of their contract was 1,719/. to| I. Scullery, 12 ft. by 6 ft. established, have taken the first step towards. 
complete the whole of the works. K. Yard. ae aggregating our too formless profession. It is 
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upon your judgement and the judgement of 
puch a5 yoursel , that I venture to intrude this 
suggestion for a second and still more emphatic 
of improvement. : 
et I should not indeed have ventured this 
much, if not under the warrant of an award 
from the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
We are told perpetually that men are but mag- 
nified children, yet what child willingly learns 
its letters ? And should not they who ought to 
learn and wil/ not learn be made to learn? It 
‘were impertinent in me to repeat to you argu- 
ments known and published so often by yourself, 
for an improved sdnoslienal status of the arclii- 
itectural profession. I will rather employ ‘this 
opportunity in earnestly and-respectfully 
tthe leverage of your pen to.raiseaway the imert 
mass of indifference on ‘the subject amongst 
gece forgotten for generat whilst 
as been n for , ions whilst’ 
men have pursued science. e analysis of the 
savant, and synthesis of the.artist, are, per 
‘incompatible powers.of mind. But intthewihra- 
tions of the great pentlulum of ‘thouglit, art 
seems now about ‘to fill ‘the : i 
And is it not time that the fineart.df 
became something better than alie‘?—her ' 
and cities, than old curiosity-shops'? Are ‘the 






-words “art” and “artifice” for ever tho signify 
the same thing ? 

Is it not a service of attention to aid 
the lifting-up of this , ani glorious art of 
architecture into a position where puibllic interest, 
.attention, and eriticiam, would soon shame lher 
into truth and life? or of all thingsithat art— 
and ardhitecture idlly—xequires, public 
attention, sympathy, or even Ylame, is im our 
time the most needed. ‘Negleet is the Grotto 
del Cane of fine art. Lo an architect who is 
an artist and not a tradesman, ‘the review of his 
profession is sad in the extreme. ‘There is no 
esprit de corps ; indeed there is no corps for the 
esprit to animate. There is no public or united 
energy, feeling, or sympathy in it. But that 
which should take rank among the noblest of 

ursuits is an undefined, a scattered, disjointed 
usiness, here and there, and where not, in all 
places, and in all or any hands. 

Like Osiris, its members are dissevered and 
separated ; and, like Osiris, it will not be a god 
again until they are united into one body. 

The name of “ Architect,” which should be 

the signal of respect, the manifestation of com- 
petent ability and of gentlemanly uprightness, 
‘Is assumable and assumed by men remarkable 
for ee and vulgarity of conduct and’ 
mind, 
But let the eyes of the world be tumed mpon. 
architects: the ‘profession becomes one of 
scholars and gentlemen, and fine art is revived 
in the land. 

If I have intmasively said too much, sir, I ask 
pardon for having done so. But if I shall have 
am any degree, and without presumption, recalled 
‘to your mind a subject which architects should 
never forget till they have accomplished, I 
hall be glad to Ihave addressed you as I have 
done ; for I feel that to obtain your aid and 
interest would be to gain the most valuable of 
‘that assistance so much required for the advance 
of architectural education; and that to enlist 
‘to pen in a camse which I have so really at 

eart, would reeompense me for all risk of mis- 
apprehension which I run by the publication of 
my Essay.* Jas. Know xa, Jun. 


We are told by the Roman poet, that the love 
of wealth grows with the wealth itself. The 
same may be said of honour. A man who is 
hhononred will take some pains to become more 
honourable. He feels nobl responsible for his 
established self, and acts for its perpetuity ; 
whilst, so acti , he inonnen ite-apenler cmnith. 
This rule, applicable to men, applies also to 
bodies of men, societies, communiti i 
For a nation is but an 
Pt ree like things does not produce | 
diversity. ws, then, an occupation, 
a trade, or a profession, held neonate 
on that tel — : and by the 
ottinn reaction of itself grows continually 
more worthy and excellent. ' 

Now the profession of architecture includes 


* Phe Essay is published asa pamphiet by Bosworth, of Regent. | 





. |;would declares, with truth, that ‘he does mat de-. 
serve this position. That mot only sometimes, 
‘but frequently, ihe is far from theing ® man with) 
any rational glaim ‘to aristocracy of any kind: 
on oo talk aad said that an architect - Hi aot, 

ways t grammar ! i 
And so a great pro- 
fession—unhonoured, use not — 


| time or ability fails ws to master in its reality 


ONS. | s 
of individuals, 


within its range of necessary knowledge wider 
fields of study than characterise either of those 
other professions, medicine and law, which the 
world speaks of a as “learned.” The 
catalogue of excellencies insisted upon by the 
arch-architect Vitruvius describes not only the 
most perfect of artists, but almost the com- 
pletest of men. And this catalogue, though 
certainly excessive, is what every real follower 
of the greatest and mother of the Arts, more or 
less realises, intentionally or unintentionally. 
Yet we shall find in society not a few wr 


‘total unacquainted with the meaning of an 


same.” Theititle of architect isnot, as it should. 
be, like that of :a barrister or physician, a certi- 
ficate and diploma of honour. Amongst ‘the 
wealthier anil nobler classes better knowledge 
and better appreciation no doubt prevail; but at. 
thest, ‘the architect does not take that rank which 
ihis pesition in the an wof intellect and 
talent requires for him. iis this? ‘The’ 


becomes in itself less honourable. 

For honour is not an empty name, but a great 
and prevailing fact. Few deeds of prowess ar. 
of valour have gilded the dwellings of men but 
those bred from the love of the approbation of 
our fellows; a motive power to great works, not 
planted ‘by mature in our bosoms without a 
solemn — and a mission to be listened to 
and 


Se tet wad dt is tegen dew this 
"esa profession—the queen and mistress of 

ose arts which are the fondled daughters of 
our human intellect and faith—has lost her high 
place among men, or, at any rate, does not hold 
it; that her priests no longer walk clothed with 
reverence P 

We are told that they are false priests now 
to a false goddess, that their learning is a sham, 
and their mot even a mame. 

And what answer shall we give to these 
accusations—these justifications of indifference, 
of withheld esteem t 


e|element of it. 


Architect.” ‘We shall ‘be told, “That he is ap 
sort of ‘builder,—differmg somewhat,—rather 
superior, it is believed, pretty much ‘the |: 


nineteenth cen are beginning to practise 
the wisdom of ~ dh and the edoation of 


on The panacea for all men is red 


cure for any. Let us then apply this heaven. 
born remedy to our own case, with those modi- 
fications by which a wise physician will suit his 
various patients. 

In the dominion of architecture we find an 
empire founded upon the intellect : and not o 
so, but especially upon one subtle and thank 
That delicate combination of 
faculties principally and essentially is called into 
play, whose:nice perception, clear discrimination, 

perfect memory, we signify by the names of 

spina 'aste—Invention. 

‘This iis a conibination given by Nature to a 
few men, ‘born poets, whether poets of words, 
forms, or colours. It isa combmation, for the 
appreciation of cnc minds of _— men, 
not so gifted, must ‘be strung up into a pro 
sympathy, ‘by careful treatment and fine oda 
tion, ee which in the mind of the artist himself 
ean exily be imperfectly supplied by such a per. 
fect efucation as falls ‘to the lot of few men, and 


lis we of that combination only which 
makes tthe architect—i.e. the poet. Much be: 
side jis tial. his is a combination which 


vonsiructing, ‘building mind, whidh exact science 
ond ericdl caloulafion can never give; which 
mo man should become an architect without pos- 
sessing; but the absence of which, im every man 
who is compelled to architecture, ‘should ‘be sw 
plied iby an education very pentiest—tested by 
an examination very strict. 

Such an on and sudh an examination 
would guarantee, to fhe ‘tifle of architect, a 
weight—a ii no Hittle worth,—an 
educated mnd. Knowledge is power. Power 
exacts worship : our architect is honoured pos- 
sessed of that power. The man honours hi 
profession in turn, devotes to it his best ener- 

ies, and sees in it a ladder to higher things 
than bread alone. : 

Now Goethe has said, that the fate of a nation 
is in the hands of its young men under twenty- 
five of age: if ofa whole nation,—then of 
those elements whose aggregate composes it, of 
all those divisions, classes, and members, whose 
articulated entity produces the body-politic. 

Tt is then amo the young men that the 





There is no answer wow, but the men them- | 
selves must prepare and furnih one who are 
questioned. _ they may do this, let us 


inquire. — 
ts given to forms. “There are a 
thousand minds of men to cling to a form, | 
where one shall grasp an abstraction. All 
teachers bave known this, and taught in fables. | 
A material intellect apprehends only through | 
material images. A form is such an image; it 
is a tangible reality to abuse or reverence, to 
fight for or abjure. Amd form, more than 
essence, governs the motions, the deeds, the 
impressions of mankind. With all of us, form 
is indispensable: we are not omniscient. We 
rec e in form the manifestation, the symbol 
of a knowledge, of a faith, of a power, which 


and essential being for ourselves. We require 
ithe presence of forms to inspire us with belief ; 
for we say, “ Nothing can come of nothing— 
this form, then, indicates a substance.” Our 
belief endows us with reverence, and reverence 
is the synonyme for honour. 

For outward exhibition, then, we want a 
form; but an outward form must have an in- 
ward true basis, or it will infallibly be de- 
stroyed. The ass in the lion’s skin not 
to bray. The necessity for a form, then, entails 
the necessity for a reality from which it may 


pring. 

Now, if we have both form and essence, we 
ves stand forth as true men, and claim for our 
crafts due reverence. 

Let us drop image, and ask now seriously, 
what form and essence it is which architecture 
and architects require to assume before they 
will receive the honour and respect which their 


pretensions claim. 
Socrates taught that i was the 
mother of all vice and crime. Men in the 








reform of our own art-profession should — 
Youth is plastie: we expect not to bend full- 
trees into better fruit-beaming shapes: we 


eal with saplings. 

We aks al for the establishment of our 
rofession upon a better and more honourable 
fads than it now occupies, first hedge it round 
with “form,” to senjnaian on-lookers in favour 
of its worth; md we would make this form the 
outer indication of something that underneath it 

was ‘its reall life. : 
‘We would—that is, create formal and public 
examinations of all candidates for entry into the 
profession; and we would extend the scope of 
this examination until it should sift an education 

p ed from very wide fields. é 

e would say, “ Any man capable of passing 
this ordeal shall receive a certificate and diploma; 
not possessed of which he shall be debarred 
from the practice of an architect. We will 
make no conditions of previous study, exact no 
terms or places of abode ; from any source most 
pleasing, at any time most convenient, m any 
periods of length or brevity of application most 
suited to various capacity,—let each select his 


own authority, time, or p. We shall make 
no inquisitorial demand or ins on these 
points. The enforcement of them would be 


unjust, old-world, and out-of-date; for men are 
by nature different, and he is mad who would 
reduce the sea-waves to one level—make them 
flow in one time. We demand but one 


plain, palace.or 

But before to explain the prectiod 

mode of effecting this reform, Wwe i 

mst this sontralioing. af T esfession into 8 
a 

” ai coating ot ay see 

spirit characterizing our age. 
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igh justification, 


What is the the 
of free Fig? ore) sit upon the | 
throne of the pone Surely this, a 
confers blessings the 
few. Such, we i i 
tue value of the - i 


thropists. 

And such is the effect of a wise protection to 
vant aot the benefit and protection 
of the Such a ion is no closed 
; for whosoever aay demand admis- 
uateak apis tan eaeicesas wera’ 

stem, the people wo poison 
wholesale by the ignorance of druggists. Were 
it not for such a -protection the people 
would read no for none could afford to | 


Both pce eagy ay are protections to the 
public; denied by few as just; confounded 
with protective monopolies for the benefit of in- 
dividuals by none but the worshippers of monas- 
stic ghost-systems, or the | interests of 


E 


science ?|mind with those 


The protection of learned professions is the pro- 
tection of society at large against the a a 
sions and impudence of quacks ; i e be 
in medicine and book-making, what shall 
said of house or churchanaking? If any-_| 
body doubts, Jet him walk round the suburbs of 
Tf then it be. as without much hesita- 
tion we think it will be, that the reform of our 
profession reasonably commence with a 
question of education such a reform is ad- 
eigen oy a es amd the laity to be 
mach needed), in the next place, we eto 
inhioato the sneut practicable andl ofherwese best 
pe celal 
we were on to 
ini mr. ee woe in the 


into execution mt 
Kl a " islature, confer upon the 


ritish Architects powers 

Sere ssbris tates 
Law, e of Physicians or 
Apothecaries’ Hall. ii is 
hey ipower we would ye because it is | 

a | corporation already founded; a con- 
stituted and natural aocad ter communication 


between the profession as a body and other| architectural occupations and achievements, 


vin wen ssaithcersgallh use it is 
composed experience : station un-, 
attainable except by years; and because, so com- 

and being an established and Se I 
ody—office—machine, it affords, bey: ques- | 
tion, the most practicable quarter for an 


port ofcxanination aol rete legality to 
er of € i re ity to the 
architectural practice of any man not in hs 
of its ; the diploma being granted to 


me. 
Now, if an ordeal of this kind were instituted, | 
eb us Consider its effect. A young man enter-, 
ing an architect's office as pupil, would feel, 


fe 





assured that he must do something more than|an aspiring distance, in the same paths,—to 


tattoo the desks, fight the olerks 


He pain or scribble for ines. He would 


EEE 
a4 | 
& Eg 
_ 4 
Porky 
Bil 
a Fe 

ef 


; 
| 








{ | acquisition, and form an index to mathematical e 
attainment (Some, nate ln es ee 
its portals to all but and gentlemen. 


, snub the recognise in 


“ag Pane 


; by giving him, in short, a knowledge 


In this manner the profession should be 


weeded of quacks and ignorance—in this manner 
the scandalous lation of the word “archi- | 
tect ” asia g- papel ges undertakers, 
carpenters, ; and, most important, 
peduiiriipeotaaiien doenk oe 

y. by the co tion of so taste 
and purer judgment, to a preference for whole- 
some beauties to the heh ugliness ; a am 
ning upon vantage-gro a 
national approbation, anxiety, and pride, should 
begin to live again in her own strength. For 
= — = ge into the — a 
ove for better thi y argument or theory, 
but only by rendering better things such a habit 
with them.as bad things are now. The fine arts, 
are the latest, subtlest exhalations of intellect—, 
the latest productions of a material progress— 
the latest enjoyments of an omnibus-travelling 


populace. ee 
As to the scope of the examination itself, we 
would desire, first of all, the exhibition of a 


general insight into the natural sciences—anatu- 
ral philosophy and chemistry, not only on ac-. 
count of the absolute, necessary information 
obtainable from a knowledge of the mechanical 
powers and forces, hydrostatics, pneumatics, 
chemistry, and geology, but also to invest the 
: i and ——. views of 

creation, whose inspiring power for great 
thoughts is so unapproachable by other means. 
Not the calculations merely, but the morale. 
and the poetry of science should thus be floated, 
like grand pictures, before the mind, whose 
tone and character would be thereby so influ- 
enced for ad: 
In the next place, a mathematical facility, to, 

a certain limit, should be insisted w reg 
unnecessary to point out, more in ; 
previous case of natural science, the direct, 
value of this knowledge; and its educational 
force as a mental exercise is allowed on all 
hands. The six first books of Euclid and trigo- 
nometry might mark a minimum of essential, 


la yg ny ts a, Saag 

in its bare snow , for a j 

of legitimate success in the lower ‘atboe ¢ tte 
profession; but we would now demand the in- 
vestigation of subjects, not aes so evidently 
or mechanically necessary, but which, neverthe-, 
less, to anybody who ponders over the signifi- 
cance of an architect’s especial, peculiar, and 


will appear not less desirable. 
For it mast be remembered, that in preparing 
an architect, we are 7 upon one of the 
audacities rs the human intellect. 
arts find vehicles of expression for their 


method, motif; spirit,—from what distant analo- 
gies and various objects he educes the great text 
of and ion,—considering the 
sek pemiien Nome tendon ees ae 
—how 

their penetration, how cosmopolitan their nature! 

idering, we say, all this, it will not appear 
excessive, that, as the next and great feature in 
our examination, we desire a t know- 
ledge of such subjects as the following :— 


Of the History of Pootry.” 
= Music sagan Me any one instrument. 


Of the French Language. 


And these all to be tested b Tigey semcs es - 
arya, For, aes rm a wallslies af 
art is the best substitute for artistic genius ; if, 
as unfortunately it must be, inartistic minds will 
Eeegee et Ree 
of arts. 

We conceive that a profe: 


this nature would expand to the ability of 


generous and noble all capable minds, 
and that in such a iculum no more is included 
than would be essential to an architect. 


Previous and ordinary 
the inresistible curiosity of a roused 
would extend this of know! in every 
studious 5 ui Ww emma should be 
precluded from a barbarity w: gg 
ignorance, and manifests itself not only in 
ial tole sos digas Slee 
in 
our noble heart. 

Jak ae ag 8 ee Sn ee 
application our examination, in 
- recent article in i ae _ 
fo excellent remarks: —“To guard agai 
£8 fake Ma the standard of i = oe 

ofession should be raised; and that must be 


school education, and 


These words referred to the legal profession, but. 


apply with equal force to our own. We must. 
remem : ver, that Pat gealonanly 
guarantee for a aeger al ly 
courtesy will lie in refinement whi 8 
more or less ies a liberal education. 
We would in our own ion respect those 
distinctions whose ion forms one cause 


wer are applied to the full pursuit 


cture, but one of which alone is employed in 





passions, emotions, delights, aspirations, in 
imitation, or in the exercise of a property of | 
speech as common to all men as their human | 
nature. But architecture has no model even: 
for her vehicle of expression. Magnificently | 
bold, her task is to follow the modes, the laws | 
—unot the forms of nature herself,—to supply | 
by creation of them the fulfilment of a purpose, | 
the meams of an end required,—to take the 
great staff of Nature in her hands, and walk, at | 


of the a, eee se 
and mainspring we its beauties 
anemones = oe am ee to 
recognise her guide er great ambition. 
For such a task, what can suffice but the 
aptitudes which give birth to the artist— 
the keen sensibilities, the wide and true discern- 
ments of diversities and affinities, of resem- 


aud ingenuity shall do much for such a man in 
soldierisi im, by teaching him a thousand 
shifts capacitaes otherwise not acquired, 
because not needed, by leading him to the power 
of compelling adverse circumstances to his aid, 
im, i how to cover | 


In the same way, education and know- 
ape gaan both to increase the 





loyed i . 
the duties of a surveyor. For an : f 
iiseul octmcea oat ecuemiael aaa. 
Numbers are brute powers, and do not think ; 
but no engine can imagine or design. The full 
practice of the architect combines the man- 
machine and the man-tho: ; but the man- 
machine alone would suffice for the bare routine 
of a surveyor’s duties. We would not be con- 
tent with this; we would make the surveyor 


° 


| more than a machine, but the architect.as much 


more than the surveyor. 
Br surveyors shies should be subsidiary 
introductory to architect’s. Every 
architect should be a surveyor also; but the 
Pagnan ebay hrieaar ve plang sak 
carefully 
take very diverse grade in necessitated intel- 
lectual acquirement, and in consequent honour 
of position. And this, not for the sake of men, 
but of Art, from whose due worship her priests 
shall best receive reverente. ee cd 
We would then divide the examination into 
two departments, and would make it incumbent 
upon surveyors to pass the first division. oaly, 
comprising the exact and natural sciences, before 
egy a diploma; whilst an architect should 
pass the whole. 
In this way a man might obtain hoth 
ae. cares 


and practise as surveyor or as architect ; 

crcktiert's digtnna, sell control. and. modify 

the surveyor’s, when co-existing with it, in 

on account of the following pa rs :-— 

tones 2 
as we have seen, a3 a 

educated man; and by it he be also 
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bound in certain points of etiquette, whose 
violation tends to lower his professional standing. 

An imputation equals a proof in the public 
mind ; and we would therefore, by our diplomas, 
guard against the possibility even of imputation 
of unjust dealing. 

We allude to the employment of architects as 
surveyors by builders, which lays the architect 
open to such imputation. This should be pro- 
hibited to the man who takes out an architect’s 
certificate. For it is not wise to proceed in 
such a matter as though none but upright hearts 
dwelt with large ae and rules for the re- 
pression of dishonourable dealing will injure 
none but the dishonoarable. — 

The danger to reputation to be avoided is, as 
need scarcely be said, a suspected possible col- 
lusion between the architect (employed as 
a surveyor) and the builder. This er’ 
arises from the fact of the position of archi- 
tect and builder—employer and employed, 
being in such a case reversed, and at an 
after time reinstated, by which means dishonest 
men can play with ease into each other’s hands, 
to the detriment of a third party whom both are 
professing to serve. The possibility of this false 
position would be prevented by the means pro- 

osed of forbidding an architect, by his diploma, 
rom surveying or measuring for builders. Now 
@ surveyors position is never so reversed, with 
respect to a builder, as an architect’s may be— 
and he is indebted for employment equally to 
the profession and the trade; so that, treating 
the one unfairly by advantage, he offends the 
other. - The difficulty only applies in the case of 
reversed position as employer and employed, to 
_ the imputations growing out of which an archi- 
tect would be subjected when a surveyor would 
not, and to which an architect’s professional 
honour should not be even exposed. 

But he might, certainly, design for a builder 
as an architect without the danger even of impu- 
tation; for there can be no collusion between 
two men to cheat each other. 

All this sounds very sad, no doubt, and not 
creditable to architecture to recognise! yet itis 
justly ‘specified, im the form of admission, as an 
Institute fellow.” And the fact of its neces- 
sity, a8 a'rule, speaks of the great necessity for 
a proféssional reform which might clear away 
both these imputations themselves, from the 
shadow of which such rules are made to guard, 
and with the imputations also the rules. 

These subjects lead us, in conclusion, to wider 

visions of architectural prosperity, such as we 
mig hope to see gradually grow from a basis 
laid in the legal examination we have described, 
and which ap to us the readiest, most just 
and practicable course of commencing a wise and 
desirable reform. 
‘ By-and-by we should find an architectural 
college with, and growing out of the 
institute. For when once the indispensable 
necessity of education is determined by legal 
enactment, very shortly convenience will sug- 
gest and endow professorships to supersede de- 
sultory and uncertain modes of acquiring pro- 
ficiency ; professorships forming a college open 
to all by fee; but by no means imperatively to 
be attended to by any. 

The “ Institute” thus and advanced 
in public and professional education, should 
become not only the fountain of all professional 
honour, but the grand central court in which 
the advancement of their art should form the 

ount object of architects. 

In it should be vested’ the execution and su- 


ision of the Building Act, and the office of 
the official referees. 

On it should be reposed a power of formal 
examination, censure or acquittal in all cases of 
failure or accident to ings erected under 
the direction of architects. 

From it would radiate, with a greater and a 
more binding influence, the dicta which should 
establish in rates of professional remunera- 
tion as fair and equitable. Such rates it should 
make (as at present) conditions of membership 
of its body; although no /egal impediment 

any man from charging what he 


should hi 
For to an artificial “‘ price” for Archi- 
tecture be none the less absurd than an 


Whilst, then, legally at liberty to ch at 
his own. discretion, an apiit de cope Prcry 
aman. to observe those rules which a body so 
illustrious and notorious as the educational and 
judicial institute of the profession required of 
its members. 
An architectural academy constituted upon 
such a scale, and which would be, in fact, the 
epitome and representative of the profession 
itself, could not fail to confer upon it a dignity 
in the eyes of the world which should act most 
beneficially upon the progress and cultivation of 
the great art. 
members of the profession would be eligi- 
ble as members of its great central body, whose 
fostering influence it would thus become the 
care of all to guard and purify. Honours be- 
stowed by it would become covetable distinc- 
tions ; and, growing in its extended existence out 
of a necessitated enlightenment of architects, it 
would confer upon the community the leaven of 
a highly educated class of men, and the advan- 
tage of a Living Architecture to ennoble, embody, 
and perpetuate its epoch. 








OUR BRIDGES. 


Tue declining condition of Blackfriars and 
Westminster bridges now becomes a subject of 
serious reflection for a growing sg sage with 
increasing commerce. Both these structures 
are sustaimed, as to the two central arches, by 
cradles of supporting beams; and still the but- 
tresses sink and the chasms of masonry gape 
wider. So far as the traffic is concerned, there 
is no great impediment save through two arches 
to which access is barred by a floating break- 
water: still these — must fail, when by 
gradual subsidence the crash will come,—making 
rocky islets in midstream, with the total stagna- 
tion of traffic. If we cannot build bridges to 
stand, would it not be well to pre- in all 
new ones more secure-looking seaffold e 
than the wooden constructions now in wie? 0 
prepare, suppose iron-cast sub-arches of sym- 
metrical proportions, ‘so that if architects or 
pontificers cannot fairly and with certainty found 
a buttress on the channel of Father Thames, the 
subsidiary contrivances shall be ready to support 
the falling mass. 
Any contrivance which might reduce the 
enormous cost of bridges, so as to avoid the 
necessity of imposing a toll to pay for the 
erection, must be a vast public benefit. Of our 
bridges, seven in number, only three are free 
(London, Blackfriars, and Westminster), and 
over these nine-tenths of the traffic is con- 
ducted. _ Of ‘the remaining four bridges, three 
are of iron,—one being as yet only rhe Soe 
but by far the most magnificent—Waterloo- 
bridge—is of stone, has level approaches from 
each side, is most convenient for commercial 
intercourse, and more accessible for the great 
mass of population: that a toll should be im- 
posed on this — is an absolute di to 
the municipal and legislative polity of thi t 
country. A little of the spirit displayed (pos- 
sibly in excess) by Napoleon III. would be a 
= acquisition if instilled into the slow 
eliberations of our functionaries here. 
To purchase giierinshoers. 7 fond the pro- 
ca of a private ey: would cost the City 
00,0007. What mig! t be required for the fee 
simple of Waterloo-bridge deponent knoweth 
not; but this he knows, that rather than main- 
tain wr — ‘dee whe present—a roan 
parative ridge: the pons assinorum 0: 
civilized Sondinn = Wetec far would it be to buy 
it out and out with a parliamentary grant, an 
present it to the nation. 
If Blackfriars-bridge falls some day when 
the tide rises—not to speak of the certain ob- 
struction sure to take place immediately at 
Westminster,—then will commercial men and 
citizens generally be fearfully at fault for a 
traverse causeway. 
“The chariots of Moab are 50,000 ;” but 


what were th olding but one m) to the 
i “ busses of Lnaien and 





artificial ion of of any other ‘com- 
modity which people done to purchase. 


Strand and Fleet-street will enforce redress, 


lead | which will come only when nothing is sti 


but s tion ! 

ilst little matters of inconvenience like 
these, daily felt, are tolerated, the irritation being 
of an itching kind, through obstruction of the 
pores, great projects and colossal schemes are 
conceived and carried out by individuals. An 
arm of the sea—the Menai—is bridged; the 
oceans are united, at least the i is on 
the apis, and thought is sped on electric ducts 
below the depths of seas. Does a continental 
capital want water or sewage P "en pr capital 


gi-|is ready, and the faculties of talent equally so 
for the achievement. Meanwhile the drainage 


at home thickens in feeculence, pollutes the 
Thames, and runs to waste ; the water, with one 
exception, is of the worst description, and the 
avenues of commerce are stinted and taxed ! 

There is, however, a minister of good, whose 
attention ‘is turned from Foreign Affairs to the 
Home Department. A wholesome supply of the 
pure elements is not less worthy a statesman’s 
care, than offices of international treaty : by at- 
tention to such municipal privileges, advantages 
more ane are conferred on the community ; 
for by purifying the air from smoke, the water 
from filth, and by disinfecting and utilizing all 
metropolitan rete. comfort and health are 
universally extended to the existing generation, 
and an improved constitution to that which is to 
succeed it. 

Reference has been made in these te 
a proposed line of arches central to the river, 
intended to relieve commercial (and perhaps 
passenger) traffic ; but how this can be effected 
without restricting and impeding free naviga- 
tion it is difficult to conceive; or how stations 
or termini of sufficient scope could find place 
there might puzzle Mr. Pearson. Most certainly 
the progress of pile-driving, | coffer-damming, 
&c. &c. must engross half the flood; and as 
clearly is it evident that foundations for a rail- 
way or causeway (whatever be its construction} 
could be more easily obtained on the margin 
than the centre of the stream and tide. More- 
over, such causeway might wall off tidal docks: 
in the reserved margins, such as the wide-spread: 
ing reach between Westminster and Waterloo 
bridges, and be made tributary to wains and 
foot-passengers. "7 ; 

This was the place to begin any real public 
improvement for the benefit of trade, not where 
it has been be One as finished actu- 
ally obtrudes a convex on the river. 

mough of bridges, it may be said; but we 
must speak of them as we pass. So to steam 
up the river, and to look at the obtrusions about 
Pimlico Pier, is enough to make the stones m 
the wall speak. 

Great public works are too often left to suc 
cessful individuals, whose own interests engross: 
their care. Battersea-park, notwithstanding 
the Parliamentary grant, slumbers. The 
House piers, if not stumbling-blocks in the 
waterway, are standing jokes on the gangway of 
steamers, where it was observed, “‘ the piers aré 
up, and may be stirring (according to the natural 
fate of piers), but where are the iron arches !— 


they tarrying for the tin!” 
any ; QuonDaM. 





CHAPEL, CHICHESTER CATHEDRAL. 

We have at different times illustrated and! 
described Chichester Cathedral. Quite recently 
we gave an engraving of the “‘old belfry,”” and we 
now add an interior view of the chapel in the 
north transept, which is at this time undergomg 
restoration. Until lately the whole of this 
transept, the most ancient portion of the build- 
ing, was occupied as a parochial church for the 
subdeanery : the modern fittings are now entirely 
removed. It has been said that the portio 
embraced ‘in our view ( from the 
transept by a good oak screen) was originally 
the ter-house, but there is nothing to 


carriages and ca ; this assertion against it. It is not 

still how insignificant are all these to thé wains, Est there was any istinct Chapter-house | 
= drays, - the vans of our a Chichester . : te prowl a the 
ese our thoroughfares are wo ient | transept, was probably as 
both across andalong (beside) the river. Every Be this as it may, the chapel we have illustrated 








is a very of the transition from 
Norman to Early English. 
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CHICHESTER, CATHEDRAL.—CHAPEL IN NORTH TRANSEPT. 
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ON THE POLYCHROMY OF THE 
MIDDLE AGES.* 


Watt surfaces were generally of a blue or 
red tint; blue, when forming a ground for pic- 
torial compositions, and more commonly 
When unbroken : surfaces of any colour 
were invariably diapered, and gene in a 
te shade + the same ~ peed but the dia- 

18 sometimes omitted when figures are 
introduced :‘f all enriched work was painted in 
Prasting colours, the surfaces red or green. 
ten the monuments on the north side of the 

ir of Westminster Abbey, a sort of bistre 
be ag is made use of as a counterchange for 
ed; mM the panels round the tomb, in the cor- 
nuces, and in the series of quatrefoils for the 
lay of arms on Valence and Crouchbacks 
monuments, On Lord Bourchiere’s monument 











beneath the screen of St. Paul’s Chapel, green 
appears in corresponding situations, with blue 
introduced for relief in hollows, where the object 
sought was to give depth. Small columns 


red | or beads were often painted in a spiral curve, or 


barber’s-pole fashion, white and black, white 
and red, red and black, or red and blue; small 
fillets were often white, and all bosses, crockets, 
finials, and prominent —— gilt, and the whole 
powdered over with star-like flowers or sprigs, 
gold or black if on a red ground, and generally 
gold over all other colours. On King Sebert’s 
monument the faces of the pyramidal canopies 
are more plainly coloured, and the faces of the 
intervening = les have their pilaster faces 
gilt, relieved by green in the . The 
octagonal bases of s often their alter- 
nate faces painted of different colours, and the 
various cap and base mouldings picked out and 
gilded. "St ings usually had their plain surfaces 
and hollows red or green, the often gilt ; 
but the concave parts of cornices, when en- 
riched, were often blue. The very fine effect 


produced — use of very few colours may be 
judged by the screen in Edward the Confessor’s 
Chapel: the faces here have a red ground, the 


hafts | soffits blue, and over these universal tints the 


pagan " the ~_— have 
own great advantage. - vourite 
arrangement seems to have been red, green; 
and gold; but when the series of mould- 
nee eae istingui by alternate 
colours were deep, it wa -" para ee 
ve greater varie erent shades 
the same colours, a whist were often placed 
adjacent to each other: the same means were 
resorted to, when the very limited number of 
itive colours, occasio’ in the intricacy of 
thic tracery, brought the faces of two mem- 
bers having the same colour into contact with 


Diapers were of several kinds: that most 
cr mg pyel pattern a seouked 

in & executed in 

a deeper shade of the colour. 
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with more propriety be termed arabesque ; such ' When any extent of wall surface was propened national art is capable of rearing itself a monu- 


is shown in the groined canopy over the tomb 
of Aveline, the F atior of Lancaster : here we. 


frat, the fruit & iad gprs wed and the leaves |i 


fis vitally de pps Lannea an 
ier understood by Ge word “ seri ! 
scatters over a small 
sprigs or flowers, generally Sogh gem ‘the 
pers of a wall sometimes consist oi nothing 
more than the soundler’s initials, the monogram 
L i. 0. co See oe ee 
afranged upon an 
eter 
Vi 
Phe p in faces of ‘buttresses and pimacles 
and small Hi 
with a pattern in 
and extending 


ont ite eth the pens Wine tint for this 


whatever wel or promimence may ! 
riched and ait the same time toned to almost 


limit ‘by a judicious use of j 
gs victeelll pomapoctiines a be ng range was 
allowed, and compound and neutral tints will 
—— be met with. 

far ws om be ascertained, very similar 

menstrua were msed to liguify the pigments 

saplayen, ‘both im the Olassic and Middle Ages. 
‘ain 


ting Gm ter Was | ised at both 
riods, but oF pit doubtful whether 
sco* (properly so was used to : 


extent in Europe prior to its recorded initro-; 
nox, wath dhe volute ils and res | 

ax, Wi vo. andr 
to have been the general olin ; Sakdaiees | 
the paintings executed in wax ee. ol 


call caustic, as that lies ing- 
ing out the was, iy hems of leak, oe 


painting is dome: considerable portion 
of the romain of medisval colouring to 
have been exeouted with turpentine rm) resin, 


more particularly those that exhibit, after the 


lapse of ages, much of their ancient brilliancy, | much 


and adhere with tolerable tenacity to the surface 
painted on. Wax dissolved in gum-water ma; 
also have been employed, as gum was mu 
used for a similar purpose (illuminating MSS.) 
mm the Middle Ages. Ancient paintings exe- 
cuted with wax possess a high. 
a of ; and this method was much 
im favour ( 


i e Grecian artists, but its use | 
im the Middle Ages is only conjectural. 

In the fifteenth century, however, oil seems 
to have predominated ;$ and about this time 
@ame into general estimation among artists. 
Although scarcely capable of the same fixity of 
tints as the older compositions, oil has been 
found to possess many qualities that render it 


er “aid in handling, combining more readily 


h the various pigments, and flowing freely. 
The modes of preparing oil for colouring, how-. 
ever, appear bo have been different to those now 
mase. Rew ancient specimens will be found 
that have received more than @ single coat of 
pemt; whereas, on the modern system, the 
work must be painted over several times before 
an even surface or an equal intensity 





oil 
| Sebert’s 


to be painted, it was usual to cover the stone- 
work with a thin coat of plaster or whiti 


white lead, or in size, ' 
ently, Be too great eosin of colour. 
Ko variation ap tohave been made in this 
ice, even eH oil was intended to be used. 
aintings om what is termed King’ 
onument, im Westminster 


may | 
be mentioned as executed on a thincoat of 


has i 
of the building. |althongh both the assi ager gr ity of these | 
—— and ‘the pro their wm ’ 


uctionof a native artist, may be dow 
Merimée gives -varions recipes of a more modern 


Gate, for the preparmg of grounds for wall- 


pointing: he appears to recommend saturating; 
cement that forms the cernse with dryi 
oil and wax, in preference to boiled ail. i 


H 





gilding, sizes similar to those now or lately in| 
were adopted, and laid as asecond coat over 


mse 

Oe pendow seven. The ge of Middle- , 
Age works Seale ts level bo hare boca! 
es Se ee ee ome A hop 


In these paintimgs most nearly 
mui filial wai. © a 


: the colours, 


|have in general more force than =o ety Sod 


taimed by moder oil—glossy, yet free from, | 
and ee oons Je 


body. They are 
nat ahorbed by wood —- valle 
adhere tenaciously : oy 
foun the ground, icy are not ae on ot 

Distemper paintings are very common, 
net differ saaailly from the of 
suth workin the present day: m ings of | 
smell importance, simple earths di im 
water, were often the only colouring media ap-| 
plied, and contimmed to be used m our willage, 


iderab 


a 


churches down ‘to a very recent date. 
I shall but allude on the occasion to, 
one very feature im the | 


alter ‘all, : 
important as this art is considered, and justly, 


| considered, should be looked upon only as canry- 


ing out the polychromatic decoration of a, 
Ta. these. dagn, wo love the power of pos 
ducing the finest subjects this art is capable of. 
From the ability of the artists employed, the 
practical works on the subject serving as so 
experience, in the mechanical means, im 
the know. of chemical combination and 
over the craftsmen of the Middle Ages; 
however much be said of the 
secrets of the art, we tainly little to 
envy the architects in their method of pro- 


But mstead of employing these various talents 
and advantages, what is it that we shall leave 
to posterity to perpetuate and immortalise our 
proficiency in art? Skill, science, refinement, 
not one attribute is wanting to greatness or 
originality ; but the adaptive principle is want- 
ing; that principle which identifies a nation 
with its deeds, art at any era with its productions. 
We know not our own power; like the first 
restorers of literature, we spend our strength 
im imitations, so true, so beautiful, so re- 


creations the impress of ourselves, and it is 
done. We need no new inventions: no mind 
can create a style in art: he may acquire a man- 
ner; but style is the invisible and unconscious 
work of an age and people: a thousand circum- 
stances go to rmine the character and de- 


j 
| tion seems to 
our own want of 


but to believe that we can impart to our |j 


ment that shall tell its tale to eternity. 
‘In the present however, a decided priva- 


prog 
our era, thongh i bbe only with a 
hand edifices arise mot inferior in 


to the most i edifices 
of the past: a feverish anxi i 








PROGRESS OF A MASON AT 
MELBOURNE. 


of a letter received a 

tthe writer of 

ich left im July *52, and is well 

to many of your readers. He is b 

img been comnecte 

piesa forcumn to ane of Sho ingest Beng 

i oreman to one ilding: 
contractors in London for several years. OD. 

I believe you will consider I have let many 


opportunities pass without redeeming my pro- 
but I have 





muse, for even now! 

steal the time I to be at west. You 
will, doubtless, exe thi heard of my bei 
ot the diggi and of my having returne 

, masmuch as I ee vey little 

qua, but I gat ; jence, which is some- 

even more ble. I did not stay 


just enongh to spend all money, 
af ie wae to iin fit fos ey sort 


Jf work, the second best state thet # man 


can be im when arriving here. I give the pre- 
ference to the copiiele, but the workman is 


mext best, and in application of my mewly- 
soquired ability T took jal ‘to work ite at 
27s. per day, the first that itself. 


This job served me till I got a few amquaint- 
ances and a little knowledge of the place, 
did not take me more than three weeks, before 
aggre: Bemieh 0 how since pe gf one 
on increasing every week. I have 
just now we jobs, small ones, and 
do the wor Mi Water Com- 
3 Dhave likewise gomg on a stone 
Tuildeag for one of our principal ti 
chants, ond a few other small ones, and I ex- 
pect soon to have the order to commence the 
elbourne and Hobson’s Bay Railway, havin 
obtained the first contract on that Tine. I sal 
to you before leaving that I was tired of being 
a foreman. I am glad I arrived at this conclu- 
sion. Allow me to observe here that there 1s 
no fear of going on upon a false footing in this 
place, for credit is almost unknown; accounts 
remain only for a week, when they must be 
paid in cash—wages the same, so that if a man 
on Gene that time there is no fear for 
the future. Qur work must be done and paid 


difficulty in ahead at present, but as every 
job leaves a I hope soon to be wi 
trouble or y in busi : 


— 











* Read at the meeting of the British Archwological Association 
<i elastond gubetoadie autemoh te. 
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heads or sills, 3 ft. long, 3s. 6d. per foot run; 
4 feet long, 4s. 6d. ditto; 5 feet, 5s. 6d.; 6 feet, 
%s.; 7 feet, 9s.; And on he aon an account 
with them, you have to advance 30/. or 40/. 
before they will _— to sendin. Cartage from, 
the quarries 12s. to 15s. per one-horse load, 
they going four and five times per day. I wish 
I saw you out here with a lot of horse-hamess, 
&ic.; certainly, horse feed is high #t jpmresentt,| 
viz. 22s. per bushel, but our horses ane wary | 
hardy, and don’t get many oats. [Buicks ‘fins 
week are ne 1,000; countess silates, 287. 

r 1,000; deals, 3s. 4d. per foot mum; castings, 
bes. per cwt. ; English ash pi 36s. 
per dozen—the ea es 
priced ;—mason’s thodls for hard stone, 3s. 6d.’ 


r lb. Many other flimgs ane equally high, 


¢ I have not time to emumerste them; im con- |; 


tinuation, when I tll we have very mildly, 
to eo cnr workmen o.com soil work for om, 

u Will see tthe diificailty of bhemg an cuplinger 
in Melboume at tthe pmesentt ‘ime, and that 1 
workmen are a Venst im ascoond-rate position. 
I have adbverttised for itfhree days im the Arpus, 
and although the ‘best wages are offered, only: 
two men have called. 

April 7th, 1853, Mielbourne. 


A second letter from the same writer (dated 
June 8th) says, his business has increased 
astonishingly. He now has a quarry of his own; 
is entering more generally into the building 
business ; aC. e for a clerk; the late sta- 
tion-master at King’s-cross, who gave up a good 
situation to go there, is carting stones for him, 
the station-master having got two horses and 
carts; and several other late employers on the, 
Gzeat Northern are mentioned as at work for. 


him: ‘he ‘says “the is quite like King’s- 
cross, and itis ‘amore ndlone that I am on 
the other side of the globe.” 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 
St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea-—Building operations on 
a large scale are ye ep on the Eversfield 
estate, the whole of which, comprising about 
400 acres, is about to be laid out, by Mr. William 
J. Gant, architect, for terraces, detached villas, 
pleasure-grounds, &c. “The ground is to be let 
on long ing leases. ‘This project, taken in, 
go ah with another latel gears in 2 
note on j ints to the probability : 
ns j 2 + | of 


the whole of grounds at the back. 
the present district being ultimately. 
(though p s ata distant period) more or less 


covered with houses, till at length the united 
towns of Hastings and St. Leonard’s resemble 
Brighton for extent. 

Penzance-—There is a great want of houses 
here at present, mg to a correspondent of 
the Cornish Telegraph.—Bonuses are even oR 
on the rent, and there are usually two or fhree 


sat ~whenever a house is to let. Com- 


it is made of want of enterprise in the local 


ers, but we suspeet the high prices of ‘ty 


labour and materials have something to do with 
it, There are obstacles, too, in the way of 

ding leases, the proprietors of the ground 
: their own peculiar notions as to the lay- 
ing Of st out, as im villas and other classes of 
houses besides those really wanted. 

Sutton Coldfie 
sulted as to the Birmingham proposal for a 
crystal palace and railway, but have come to the 
conclusion that fhe terms of the Birmingham 
corporation cannot for a moment be listened to. 


|to make considerable additions +0 ‘their sdhodl, 


j:sion of old ag Messrs. W.. J. Scott and, 
‘Co. have put up a large 
|maasonry, On ae with 


td.—The eorporation have con-| 


THE BUILDER. 


building alone will be 41,835/. The form of 
structure is a parallelogram of 250 feet by 200. It 
stands on an elevated platform, and is sur- 
rounded. by Cormfhian columms and 


epporlng ene anda, loeter 
about 65 —— it. ‘he Jarge thall xi 

out of the centre af ildimg to a height of 
nearly 130 feet fivom tthe ‘Whe south or 


DR 


IGS | 
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requisite funds are The chief stone 
was to be laid on Thursday. The works are 


being executed by Mr. H. Reed, builder, under 


jthe direction of Mr. J. Johnson, of Bury, 


axchitect. 

Northwich—The new Independent Chapel 
there thas just been completed at a total cost of 
9731. ilesies of the value of old materials 





wacessed portico of tien columns, and a, 


Lie at os beat, oi lange be , at tthe 


corners amal in the centue, far ; of figunes 
ee tbo the ing at each side, 
at the The, im tthe centre 
8,000 ;persena, without 


any gall mn 
the:same roof willbe concentrated fhe municipal, 
 dingrnnpees sso sta po the town, and 
, aasize, and magisterial courts. Where will 
be considerable open space all round the build-| 
ing, and 2 good-sized squave at the front of the, 
south side. 


ee oo rest by having | 
¥ 


"Three class-rooms are ‘to ‘be ‘built, im. 
communication with the preseut -school-room, 
and additional dormitories are to be provided for 
the head-master’s house. 

Sunderland.—The exterior works of the docks 
have been let to Messrs. Brown and Co. con- 
tractors. The proposed extension is eleven 
acres. Owing to the scarcity of elm timber, the 
contractors for that work at the docks are afraid 
they will be stopped. 

Glasgow.—The indications of an 1 i 
and sanipiinie manufacturing trade, s ale f 
paper, are appearing, at the east end of the town, ' 
an the erection of new factories and the exten-' 


ile of brickwork and 
ohn-street. -A large 
‘wing is also added at the north ‘side, and ‘a con-, 
siderable extension is in ; ess ‘behind, cross- 
ing what would be the continuation of Ann- 
street, if it were carried through to the green, 
‘as ‘proposed. Messrs. Scott’s mew premises are 
three stories in height, the front to the street 
‘bemg rough ashler work, and the whole flat- 
roofed and covered with asphalte. Immediately 
east from the back part of theseworks the walls 
of a very large cotton factory are rapidly rising. 
Farther on, m same direction, an extensive pur- 
chase of ground has been made for a similar 


work. Qn the other side of the river, in Little parish 


Govan, dye-work premises on a large scale ane 
being put up. 








CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

Bagthorpe.—The church here is being rebuilt 
and restored, under the directions of Mr. W..J. 
Donthorn, by Mr. Peebles, of Dereham. ‘The 
le is the early stage of Decorated; and all 
that could be made le of the old structure 
has been brought mto requisition. The restora- 
‘tions ‘have been set on foot by the Rev. Stephen 
Reed Cattley, the rector of the parish. Theoak 
standards are d ‘by Mr. Rattee, at Cam- 
beige, as well asthe communion-table and rails, 
which are of cedar: the pulpit presented by the 
rector is carved in six compartments, represent- 
ing the four Evangelists, and scrolls from an- 


cient c . The remainder of the sittings 
are ‘haan which, with the cedar, 





On the contrary, they have resolved to restrict 
the use of their already granted to the 


le of Birmingham, who, they say, have | 
abused the privilege by teari = tg desten , 


ing the young trees and plants, killing the| 


game, &c, 


Iytham.—The coins lately deposited in the 
foundation stone of the New Schools, in course 





has long been pre bythe rector. The roof 
wl omg 
Beyton.—The rebuilding of the church here is 
poeing: The concrete foundations have 
en put in, and the walls are beimg carried up. 
The style of the old church will be adhered to, 
and the Norman doorway will be replaced. ‘The 
east gable of the nave will be carried 
the roof, and coped with stone, having a stool 
and cross on the apex: the east gable of chancel 
and gable of porch will also have stone copings 
with moulded foot and saddle stones. The 
of the buttresses are to be filled in with black 
flints. By the addition of a north aisle an in- 
crit of Blip i vihings moatly age 
extent or % 
i ae x fais. “yp, as of uniform 


| settlement. Mr. R. 


through | building 


1 
ut 3002.), but including the boundary-rail- 
= gates, mg, rae. and retin 

i The accommodation is for 3 

andl 80 children, with for galleries 
bape Sag 180 — The 
walls are brick, quoins and strings 
of black ‘brick, and ings of Runcorn red 
sandstone. “The sibylle as Decorated. The 
consists of mave and transepts, each 
having two and occupying two 
the nave. ttramsepts are of unequal 
the deeper imme the children’s 
with vestimes, x. . At one 
of the mave is an bell-turret, 80 
¢ am ‘height, crowned @ slated spire and 
wane. ‘The veols ame ad, ceiled 
the rafters, and are of : pi 
the nave roof bemg 33 feet. 
and nature of the site presented diffi- 
culties: 19 feet of quicksand was found at a 
depth of 7 feet from the surface ; but the archi- 
tect, instead of sheet-piling, commonly used in 
this locality, has built the walls on a thickness 
of 4 feet of concrete, bolting them above the 
footings, and building them throughout with 
hoop-iron bond, trusting thereby to obtain an 
— subsidence of the building, if any takes 
place: the walls at show no sign of 
. rown is the architect, and 
Mr. Hugh Yates, of Liverpool, the contractor. 
The joiner’s work thas ‘been executed by Mr. 
Edward Hughes, of Livi ; the staining and 
i Mr. Cross, of Northwich ; the carving 
by Mr. Rossiter: and the gas-fittings and iron- 

work by Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry. 
Broated.—A painted window has been erected 
in Broxted church, in m of the late wife 

of the vicar. It consists of three 

ments, In the centre is our Saviour knocki 

at a door: on his right is St. John, with the 
cup, and.on his left the Virgin and Child. ‘The 
‘window was executed Chance and 
Co. of Birmingham, and is the third erected 


during the last few years by the present vicar, 
cag hm 


Retford.—The desi &e. ared 
Mr. Place, architect, for the restoration of the 


: 


lf 
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‘tenders advertised for, exertions are being 
to collect the money already subscribed, and, if 
possible, to obtain additional means for the 
proposed extension of the church. 
Cockermouth.—The church is being restored : 
the tower is el ae 
the first stone of the spire (which will rise up- 
wards of 90 feet from the tower already con- 
structed), was laid (st the request of t 
men) by Master + B. Earée, 
and seven of age, eldest son 
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72s 
gil 
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geste 
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tower, i 
daw’s nest (it should have been an 
by the way. We admire the 
parents, however, much more than his own. 


Edi: —A new gatrison € 
other buildi aaa 


rock, and to form im fact a Ne te 
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FANCY HEAD-PIECE ON DESIGN. 











SUGGESTIONS IN DESIGN.* 


Unper the cognomen of “ Luke Limner,” Mr. 
John Leighton has already made himself a 
reputation as a facile and ingenious designer ; 

in this volume he has put together “ nearly 
600 hints for workers in metal, wood, ivory, 
glass, and leather; the potter, the weaver, 
printer in colours, engraver, decorator, &c.” 
which will afford valuable materials for adapta- 
tion and recombination to those who have not 
the same power, and useful promptings to those 
who have. The artist wishes it understood that 
the plates are not copies of cre remains, 
but rather suggestions in the spirit of the seve- 
ral styles, in which it has been attempted to 
give the attributes in original designs, avoid- 
ing the hackneyed forms so familiar to all. ‘ In 
the more remote examples, and particularly the 
jan and ancient Persian, greater freedom 
has been taken with the remains of Nineveh and 
Persepolis than the antiquary might approve; 
but being put forward as memoranda—to aid 
design more than for servile imitation or direct 
appropriation,—they suffice their purpose here, 
ri to represent the type of many rather 
than the portraits of any.” 

His Gothic designs are the least successful : 
not because of the freedom of treatment which, 
as he says, gives them a German air, but as 
wanting the true force and character of the 
style. He finds the origin of Gothic tracery in 
the interlaced strap-work of the previous styles, 
but in this he is inly in error. Gothic 

w out of itself, constructionally, and 
owed nothing to the surface ornamentation of the 
Saxons or the Normans. The best plates are 
those of fanciful patterns, floral sprigs—35 and 
36, for example,—his borders and his letters. 
The whole of the designs, with one exception, 
have been printed from drawings on zinc plates 
by the artist. The exception is a woodcut, 

uling the list of plates, which represents “ the 
artist (inventor), a snttal sed man), printer 
0SO 


sempre and \ consumer), amid ivy 
;” and this we give as a specimen of the 


author’s skill. 

The book will be found useful by all the 
classes to whom he addresses it, and will, we 
hope, prove advantageous to himself. 








Dratnace or Srepney.—We have some bitter 
complaints from inhabitants of Stepney of the want of 
sewers there, and the evil effects which are resulting. 
They want to know to whom they are to apply for 
remedy of the evil. We should say to their land- 


- 





* Including original compositions in all styles, for the use of 
and art-workmen. By. Luke Iimner, London: David 


artists 
Bogue. 1833, 








THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 


Tue plasterers in Messrs. Myers’s employment at 
the Wellington Barracks struck work from Saturday 
last in consequence of their demand of 5s, 6d. a day 
being refused. 

The bricklayers employed by Mr. Jay have ob- 
tained the 5s. 6d. for which they struck. At a recent 
meeting of the workmen, their chairman urged the 
necessity of carrying on the movement until the other 
firms gave a similar rate of wages, as a great injus- 
tice would be done to Mr. Jay if he had to pay 10 
per cent. more in wages than other builders. Thus 
the men appear to be “pitting” the masters one 
against another, and playing their own game with 
them piecemeal, 

Mr. Tuffs, at the same meeting, moved a resolu- 
tion, to the effect that, in order to render permanent 
the great social benefits which will necessarily arise 
from an advance of 10 per cent. on their wages, it 
was expedient to appoint a committee to conduct the 
movement till a similar advance was secured through- 
out the metropolis. He said the demand for an ad- 
vance of their wages, similar to that acceded to by 
Mr. Jay, would be next made on the five largest 
firms, and ¢hen on others, which he had no doubt 
would be acceded to, and thus a great social benefit 
would be secured to them. : 

The resolution was adopted, and a committee ap- 
pointed to carry it into effect. 

Can the masters afford the 5s. 6d. demanded, or 
can they not? If they can, why do they resist the 
just demands of their workmen? If they cannot, do 
they mean to allow both themselves, their trade, and 
their workmen, to be permanently injured by a dis- 
union which not only enables the latter to reap an 
undue immediate advantage, but induces them, and 
naturally so, to believe what they ask can be afforded, 
and only requires determination to extort what is re- 
luctantly given, and unjustly withheld? The masters 
ought either to combine at once to accede or to re- 
sist, and not, by their supineness and disunion, allow 
losses, both to men and to masters, to continue to be 
incurred, such as must be sustained by both in the 
series of partial strikes now evidently contemplated. 


On the subject of strikes, by the way, the Morning 
Chronicle has an article so much in harmony with 
what we have occasionally said, that we shall here 
condense a few of its points for behoof of those who 
think that to succeed in a strike is necessarily “a 
social benefit.” 

“Tt is perfectly reasonable that the operative 
should share in the increased gains of the capitalist ; 
and there is little danger that, in the long run, wages 
will fail to bear their ordinary ge ney to profits. 


The silent laws of supply and demand are more 
equitable than any thes aa laid down either by 8 


employers or by trades-unions. The labourer is tolera- 
bly certain of obtaining whatever his labour is worth 
in the market ; but if he claims more than his due, 

ing at the same time to withdraw his services 
in case of refusal, the capitalist will take the first 
opportunity of finding some more convenient mode of 
investment. Many trades have been ruined by the 


obstinacy of work-people in requiring terms incom- 
patible with the return of a fair profit to the employer. 
No one disputes the legal right of men to strike 
for wages, for short hours, or for any other object. 
which they may think convenient or agreeable. But 
the moral question which arises in such cases is much 
more complicated, and its solution mainly depends on 
economical considerations...... In a word, workmen 
have a right to abstain from their ordinary occupa- 
tions, but they usually do wrong in exercising it.” 

Cn the subject of the rise in price of provisions as 
a reason for the rise in wages, the writer says: “The 
experience of the last few years ought to have satis- 
fied the working classes that the implied relation be- 
tween the rate of wages and the price of necessaries 
is altogether fallacious. Three years ago, provisions 
of all kinds were unprecedentedly cheap, and yet 
wages in the manufacturing districts were rising, 
rather than falling; and it is somewhat unfair that 
the workmen should demand an increase of remune- 
ration on the opposite ground to that on which a for- 
mer advance was based. The dearth of provisions is 
probably occasioned, in a great degree, by the pros- 
perity of those very classes whom it most imme- 
diately affects......The tariff of prices which has, in 
some instances, been put forward to justify a demand 
for increased wages, is irrelevant to the question in 
dispute ; and it is also partial in its statements. If 
beef and bread are dearer, tea and sugar, and all 
manufactured commodities, have fallen in price. But 
it is enough to say that the capitalist never contracted 
to pay his workmen in a varying currency, made up of 
the prices of food and other necessaries. The fund 
from which labour is paid has no tendency to in- 
crease with the market price of provisions. And it is 
to this fund that the working classes must look at 
last. In a wholesome state of society, they are cer- 
tain to divide the whole amount amongst themselves ; 
and no strikes, whether peaceable or violent, will 
procure them any other resource ...... The causes 
which determine the ratio of profits to wages will 
never be permanently affected by strikes ; and emp!- 
rical attempts to re-adjust the proportion only tend 
to diminish the aggregate amount, and not to alter 
the relative shares of the employer and the workman. 
The fable of the belly and the members will apply to 
a Stockport cotton-spinner and his factory hands 98 
aecurately as it did to the Roman Government and 
people in the original apologue of Menenius.” 





Tue Crystat Panace or 1851.—Mr. F. D. 
Dighton, the well-known architectural modeller, hae 
just now finished, after great labour, a com lete 
model of the Great Exhibition Building once in Hyde- 
k. It is made on ata regs desig 
is consequently 12 feet 10 inches long. No : 
omitted, sirdab; columns, roofs, gutters, and stair 
cases, and it has all the finish and com eteness which 
characterise Mr. Dighton’s works. If not 
for any other purpose, it should be by the 
Royal Commissioners, and in the new Indus- 
trial Museum, when , as the most perfect 





record of the building that can be obtained. 
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PRESERVATION OF WELSH 
ANTIQUITIES. 


I xnow not if there be an archeological 
society in Wales, or any other association of men 
who have a love for and a desire to preserve the 
crumbling ruins of bygone days which are 
scattered about in the ew If there be, 
or if there be not, I hope the lament of a tra- 
veller will be heard by some public-spirited lord 
of manor or other person, who will put forth a 
saving arm to stay the wanton destruction that 
is gomg on. Constant dropping wears away 
stone, and constant driving, kicking, and tear- 
ing about old walls bring them at last to 
shapeless ruin. 

eing at Llangollen a few days since, I 
walked round Castel Dinas Bran: when near the 
ruins I was beset by some idle urchins; whose 
number at last increased to eight or ten: they 
followed me about all the while I was there, 
and amused themselves with clambering about 
and of course displacing so many stones or 
breaking away the mortar. If this be done da 
by day and hour by hour, year after year, as 
understand it is done, the old ruin been, 
and will continue to be, more ee 
with the ground by mischievous children than 
by the slow-decaying hand of time. 

My proposal, to whomever it may concern, is 
this, that the ruins should be enclosed with an 
open fence, and a person stationed at a gate 
who shall admit visiters into the enceinte on 

yment of a small sum—say 2d.—each person. 
Ms sum would, I think, pay the cost of 

and keeping up the enclosure, and give 
a weekly allowance to some poor person. I by 
no means suggest there should be a guide to 
Castel Dinas,—a lazy, troublesome, over-paid 
rson, who shall exact sixpence or a shiflin ing 

m every visiter,—but that there should be a 

te-keeper, who shall receive a contribution 

m visiters for the purpose of preserving it 
from destruction. 

I visited Dolbadern Castle, at Llanberis: no 
sooner did I appear about that venerable ruin 
of one of our most ancient round-tower castles 
than a troop of children beset me, and made a 
ruinous scramble over its walls and brought down 
at every step more or less of the materials. I would 
suggest that this fine old ruin should be left to 
the slow destruction of the elements, which will 
spare it for many centuries to come: let it be 
railed in and a small charge be made for ad- 
mission. Carnarvon Castle is thus preserved: 
every visiter is charged 4d. which may be re- 
sanded as a contribution towards the preserva- 
tion of a piece of antiquity, and not as an extor- 
tion made by an idle person. 

I hope these few hints will be applied by 
some intelligent persons, who will take means 
to prevent the rapid and wanton destruction of 
these and many other ruins that is now being 
perpetrated. a om 


GLASS STAINING. 


In the series of articles on the condition of 
the working classes of Edinburgh and Leith, in 
the Edinburgh News, is one on glass staining, 
which, however, has little relation to the state 
of trade in Edinburgh, where there is said to be 
but one establishment, that of Messrs. Ballantine 
and Allan, who employ about thirty workmen and 
artists, at wages, to workmen, ranging from one 

© guineas a week, and to artists, to as much 








as five guineas. The article is chiefly devoted to | 


4 historical and artistical review of the art of 
lass staining, for which the editor acknowledges 
self indebted to Mr. Ballantine’s treatise. 

€ may = a passage on the mechanical 


part of the business :— 


“The terms painted glass and stained glass are 
quite synonymous. A painting on glass—as for 
example a church window—always consists of a great 
number of pieces of coloured glass, the different 
hues of which are made to illuminate an ornamental 
pattern or a historical subject. These pieces of glass 
are either symmetrical or irregular: in the case of 
ga lines they are symmetrical; in the case of 

or of the human figure, they are irregular. 

being cut to their proper form they are con- 
nected to each other by means of small sashes of lead, 
= are then united into one window by a framework 
iron. Two styles of painting on glass deserve our 
on. The most ancient style consisted in using 

Ro enamel: for colouring the glass, but in merely 


marking the Seca hae-abi tek teed eoteale 
opaque pigment upon whi previo 
colo in the ent Notwithstanding its 
simplicity, this style of F yee. may produce the 
most beautiful effects, as the magnificent Gothic win- 
dows of our old cathedrals abundantly testify, The 
second style, in which we are more particularly con- 
cerned, belongs to the modern revival. It requires 
the aid of coloured glass; but it requires at the 
;Same time the use of numerous pigments by 
which the artist may execute on glass a painting 
‘analogous to one in oil. The glass-stainer, indeed, 
has his pallet of vitrifiable pigments—chiefly the 
| oxides of metals—just as the oil-painter has his ; but 
' the difference between them is, that the former is dried 
in a kiln at a temperature nearly sufficient to fuse the 
glass, and the latter is dried by the rays of the sun at 
the normal temperature of the atmosphere. In the 
‘execution of paintings on glass, particularly Gothic 
painting, a method of great ingenuity is had recourse 
,to. This mode consists of drawing the outlines on 
the glass—previously coated with a viscid preparation 
of oil of turpentine—with oil-colour, and painting 
over the whole surface with water-colour, which, after 
it is perfectly dry, has to be removed with a hard 
paint-brush. Portions of colour of different d 

of thickness are removed by the dexterous use of this 
brush ; and thus we obtain the lights and shadows 
‘and the half tints in their proper position. In this 
way the process of laying on the underground colour 
of the picture is performed, and after undergoing the 
‘firing, it is again retouched or painted over. at 
‘kind of glass painting which is executed with coloured 
' pigments fused on its surface is not finished after the 
first firing. The fusion of the colours gives in general 
a too feeble tone to the picture. -It is thus necessary 
| after the first firing to give additional expression to 
those parts which are deficient, and to give it a second 
| or even a third firing in the kiln. Sometimes, as in 
, the case of ruby-coloured glass, where the texture is 
found to be too dense for transmission of the rays of 
light, the effect is produced by using only a thin 
| stratum of the coloured glass flashed to the surface of 
the denser though more transparent medium. In 
cases where the ground is of one colour, the glass 
termed pot metal—that is, glass coloured throughout 
in the pot blue, red, or whatever it may be—is alone 
necessary. Again, where it is necessary to show a 
white form through the glass, another kind termed 
flashed metal, or metal thinly coloured in the surface, 
| is adopted. In general a stained window consists of 
these three great varieties—pot-coloured glass, flashed- 
coloured glass, and painted or stained glass. The 
latter has its pigments fused into the mass, as we have 
seen, by means of heat. We have left ourselves no 
room to describe the construction of the kiln by 
which this process is effected; nor can we follow 
the business into the devious mysteries of its chemical 
manipulation. The valuable discoveries in chemistry 
within the present century have placed immense 
resources at the command of the glass-stainer. The 
hydro-fluoric acid, for instance, used in biting the 
surface of glass, would have filled the mind of.an 
ancient artist with wonder and astonishment.” 











iscellanea. 

PrusstaN BUILDING REGULATIONS.—A new re- 
gulation of the Berlin building police, which came 
'into force here on the Ist of July, forbids any dwell- 
ing-room to be built less than 8 feet high, or any 
subterranean dwelling-room to have its floor less than 
1 foot above high-water mark, and the ceiling less 
than 8 feet above the level of the streets. Rooms in 
newly-built houses are not to be occupied till nine 
months after completion of the carcase, and every 
house is to have a court-yard at least 17 feet square. 
The president of police has also caused all subterra- 
nean dwelling-rooms to be examined by a commission 
of medical men from the sanitary point of view, and 
has, according to their reports, forbidden the proprie- 
tors of a vast number to let them further for habita- 
tion. The medical attests of actual death and its 
cause, which are here required to be lodged with the 
police before the undertaker can proceed with a 
funeral, are now, in addition to the usual statistics 
with reference to the extent and causes of mortality, 
being made subservient to investigations into the 
locality of mortality ; the experience of former years 
in the cholera having shown that certain localities, 
i streets, and even houses, were visited by that scourge 
'in a more virulent and malignant form than others.— 
Berlin Correspondent of the Times. 

Stone TreE.—There is in Mexico, says the Paci- 
fic, a Californian paper, a tree called the chyol, a very 
fine wood, which, according to a writer in the Na- 
tional Intelligencer (W. D. Porter), becomes petri- 
fied after being cut, in a very few years, whether left 
‘in the open air or buried. The wood in a green 
| state is easily worked. It is used in building wharves, 

forts, &c. 








Decrmat Currency.—A pamphlet on this sub- 


ject, by R. R. T. points attention to the circumstance 
that one of the di of the present attempt 
at a decimal coinage is, that it may raise the denomi- 
nation of part of the currency—a result that would 
be disastrous to the humble classes of the community. 
The next step to the introduction of the florin, or 
one-tenth part of a pound, would probably consist in 
an a of the copper coinage ; and it is diffi- 
cult, he remarks, in the absence of any explanation or 
intimation, to see how-that could be assimilated to 
the florin, except by dividing the twenty-four penny 
pieces now representing the florin, into twenty only— 
and the practical effect of this would be to raise the 
price of every article now obtained for a penny by one- 
fifth ; for the selling price of all things of a low value 
is not only dependent upon the cost, but is to a great 
extent adapted to the coinage of the country; and 
“the moment coins of a new value are introduced, 
prices would be assimilated to them ; hence it follows, 
that what is now obtained for a penny would still re- 
quire the new or larger coin to purchase ; for the dif- 
ference in actual value would not be sufficient to pre- 
vent the new penny becoming, fcr all practical pur- 
poses, the equivalent and representative of the old.” 
There is much practical truth in this, and it is a 
matter for serious consideration in the change, so de- 
sirable in other respects, to a decimal currency. 
Moreover, is not basing that change on the pound or 
sovereign somewhat like setting a pyramid on its apex, 
especially under present circumstances, when the in- 
trinsic value of the sovereign runs so great a risk of 
change and depreciation? R. R. T. proposes the 
adoption of the French system, with British names, so 
far; and he thinks that as the French adopted our 
penny-postage system, we need not hesitate to ado 

a good thing of theirs. He would begin with 
cent. about equal to half a farthing, the next being a 
decime, ten-cent. piece, or penny; the next, a silver 
Britannia, of ten decimes value ; the next, a mark of 
gold equal to ten Britannias ; and finally, a Victoria 
equal to ten marks. Our new two-shilling pieces 
would be equal to a quarter mark, and our pound toa 
quarter Victoria. Thus even our shilling and sixpenny 
pieces might remain for a time among the rest, and 
probably our sovereigns and half-sovereigns as well. 
But is not the proposed system liable to a similar ob- 
jection with that now being adopted, inasmuch as the 
ten-cent. piece would then contain ten half-farthings 
instead of eight, as the penny now does, so that every 
trifle now sold fora penny to the poorest of all, would 
then cost two half-farthings more than it now does, 
since the nominal price of a y, in the shape of a 
ten-cent. piece, would probably still be charg The | 
relation of the penny to the shilling on one hand, and 
to the Britannia on the other, too, might create tem- 
porary confusion. It is very desirable, however, that 
the British and the continental systems should be as- 
similated, either as suggested by R. R. T. or other- 
wise, and that his objection to the present mode of 
introducing the convenient and pen decimal sys- 
tem should be well considered. The simple decimal 
system of counting by tens, we anticipate, would rapidly 
rise into favour with the people at ond unless there 
were some unfortunate hitch in its practical working, 
such as that pointed out. 


ArcHzZoLocicaL Society ror Bansuzy.—An 
archeological society, with Banbury for its. head 
quarters, is now in course of formation under hopeful 
auspices. 

Wootrirr Cuurcu, SurroLx.—A lithograph of 
Woolpit Church, showing the new tower and spire 
now in progress, from the designs of Mr. R. M. 
Phipson, architect, has been issued by the rector. 
The former tower was destroyed by lightning in 
July 1852. The tower will be 70 feet high and the 
spire 65 feet, making a total of 135 feet. It is built 
of rubble, with Bath-stone dressings, the section of 
the mouldings throughout being of rather an elabo- 
rate form. The cost, exclusive of the bells, clock, 
and lightning-conductor, will be about 1,8507. 
The size of the new tower on plan is precisely 
similar to the old one, but the height is increased 
30 feet. The former spire was of wood covered 
with lead, and the tower, together with the arch 
into nave, was (as is the new one) of the Decorated 

iod. In examining the foundations of the old 
tower, the architeet found that they were carried 
down very little more than a foot from the level of the 
ground: the new foundations have been laid in con- 
crete nearly 12 feet deep. Before reaching the solid 
substratum the workmen came to a spring almost in 
the very centre of the position of the tower. A small 
cesspool was consequently formed in brickwork, and 
a 6-inch overflow pipe laid down to a neighbouring 
brook, to which there is ample fall. The interior of 
the tower is open to the church, as formerly was the 
case, the only difference being that the underside’ of 


the bell-ringer’s floor is now sw by groining 
instead of being flat, as poral This heres be 





a highly-enriched south porch, with room above. 
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Rareway¥ Marrers.—The first sod of the Ports- 
a ‘d ieati 


total cost of the property of this company 
the sum of 30,303,456/. exclusive of 
1,556,000/. for new branch lines about to be con- 
structed. The statistical tables of cost. show an 

eost per mile varying from 8,070/. for the 


Nearly 100 miles of new line are about to be begun, 
whieh the estimates range in average cost 


EB 
. 


mitted to the authorities. One is for a line from the 
Tuileries to the Barriére de Passy, by the quays; the 
is a branch from the Chemin de Ceinture, near 
Vilette, to the central markets, passing by the 
(Custom-house and the Post-office ; the third, for lines 
on the boulevards, the quays, and the principal streets, 
for large omnibuses ining between forty and sixty 
persons, to be drawn by horses; and the last is for a 
subterranean atmospherie line from the Strasburg 
station to the Boulevard St. Denis, and thence 

the Boulevard de Strasburg, when formed, to the 
du Chatelet. The first project has been already 
appreyed in principle. As to the second, it is pro- 
to establish the railway on arcades and to use 
maotives——The Grand Trunk Railway Company 
of Canada are said to have made arrangements for the 
ion of the Grand Trunk Railway, to conneet 
Montreal with Kingston; the Toronto and Guelph ; 
the St. Lawrence and Atlantie; the Grand Trunk of 
Canada East, to connect Qnebee with Trois Pistales ; 
the Atlantie and St. Lawrenee. Arrangements 
for incorporating the Richmond and Quebec are also 
im progress. There will then be under one manage- 


hed, in xapid. progress, 0 
begun—no less than 1,112 miles of railway. 
ARCHITECTURE IN S¥DNEY.—We are 
observe, from communieations in the Sydney Herald, 
that. in the midst of rough utility, a desire for the 
advantages of beauty begins to manifest itself. A 

pondent of the paper just named, under the sig- 
nature of Viator, has been ing “‘ the architects 
of Sydney” on this subject. He points to the pie- 
tureaque aspect of many of the continental ports, and 


would wish Sydney to become. As for London, he 
remarks, there is no coup d’ail such as there is in 
Paris. ‘Good architecture,” he continues, “tends 
powerfully to create local attachments. We are in 
no hurry to fly from the beautiful. They who are 
constrained to pass their days in Sydney will be more 
content with their abode, as they who ean freely de- 
—— be more likely to remain, should the city 

display such glories as those of Naples, 
than if it should reflect. the eleganeies of Wapping. 
In a periodical publication which now lies before me, 
I these words—‘ We hear ou all sides of art 





4 


If people are 
inured to meanness and tawdriness, to deception and 
falsity, in their greatest works, they are little likely 
to avoid them in their smallest.’ My concurrence in 
the sentiment thus expressed is the reason of my 
yrs A aoe A aaa you, the architects of 
Sydney, this letter. um have not the power 
to plan, lay ont, and berets a city, you ioe yet 
the ability to educate the public taste. Bach of you, 
When employed professionally to build a church or 
eourt-house, or mansion, or the humblest tenement, 
suggest ornaments of, perhaps, trifling expense, 
o> that each structure, however isolated 3 the time 
of its erection, may form a mode! for others hereafter 
to be raised, and constitute at some future time a 
harmonious portion of a comprehensive whole.” 
Aspuatte.—Mr, A. E. L. Bellford, of Holborn, 
has patented some improvements for rendering bitu- 
minous substances applicable to various useful pur- 
They are fused in metal cauldrons, and passed 
h asieve placed above a pair of rolls, between 
which the molten substance passes into sheets of any 
thickness. Two or more sheets may be piled toge- 
ther, and again rolled. They are intended for cover- 
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of the ; the second, the 
and the Reproved; the third beimg the 
one, made in the thirteenth century, is nearly in a 


executed by M. Toussaint, 
of the mediseval and modern art, which is the charae- 
teristic of our times. Besides, the two extremities cf 
the old sculptures being extant, M. T. eombimed them 
with his new composition. 

Was Coicuesren CasTLE THE Fortieiep 
Trempte or Cravpius ?—A lecture on this question 
was lately delivered by the Rev. Henry Jenkins, B.D. 
rector ef Stanway, Essex, who maintains the affirma- 
tive, which hes since been controverted by the Rev. 
BE. L. Cutts and others, who adopt the heretofore 
more orthodox belief that the castle was of Norman 
foundation. Mr. Jenkins has now published an 
“ Appendix”? to his lecture, in which he’ discusses 
the arguments of his opponents, and asks one of thera 
to in how it is that the Normans could possibly 
build walls at Colchester, on which the Romans laid 
the stucco. (Did they?) In support of his own 
views as to its Roman origin, the author adduces those 
of Fosbroke, Stukeley, and Maj.-gen. Roy. As for 
the imaginative Stukeley, we suspeet the author’s 

+ would have been none the worse for the 
want of the good old antiquary’s support on so doubt- 
fal a question. The argument itself is ingenious, and 


to | merits something else than mere hard words in meet- 


ing it. 

Reapy Recxoners.—Two little shilling pocket 
pamphlets, containing tables, one titled “ The Timber 
Merchant’s and Builder’s Assistant,” and the other 
"The Marble Mason’s Assistant,” both calculated 
and prepared by Mr. W. H. Wyeth, who, we believe, 
is a working man, have been published by Simpkin 
and Marshall. The former contains “tables showing 
the proportionate priees timber, battens, and deals, 
bear to planks, from twelve to forty-nine pounds the 
120—12 feet ;” the latter, “tables showing the 
cost per foot superficial of marble slabs, from 4 in. to 
6 in. thick, when the price per foot cube is known, 
calculated from 5s. 6d. to 20s. per foot cube; allow- 
ing 8-16ths of an inch for each saw-cut.” In the 
former the Petersburg standard hundred is taken as 
a leading feature, the goods being sold principally by 
that standard. The tables appear to be clearly and 
carefully prepared, and must be useful to all sellers 
and purchasers of wood or marble. A new edition of 
Mr. S. Thurlow’s “ Land Surveyor’s Ready Reckoner, 
or Gentleman’s and Farmer’s Guide to Land Mea- 
sure,” has also been published by Messrs. Simpkin 
and Marshall. The price is 2s. and the tables 
“ show at one view the contents of any piece of land 
from. the 80th part. of an aere to any number of 
acres.” There are also directions for using Gunter’s 
chain in addition to the means usually employed ; and 
a table ef breadths to lengths, and of yards. in poles 
and links. 

Sanitary Improvement oF Dusiin.—Mr. John 
S. Sloane has addressed a letter to the chairman and 
members of the Sanitary Association, directing atten- 
tion to a design for markets, lodging-houses, baths, 
and washhouses, which were by him in the 
southern gallery-of the Great Exhibition building, in 
the seetion partially appropriated to architectural de- 
signs, models, &e. and intended to show what might 
be done te remove me evil effects which must 7 
from the congregated impurities existing in the 
numerous. lanes, alleys (with their backyards), ill- 
eonstrueted mavkets and slanghter-houses, which at 
present. occupy the space bounded by Great Britain, 
Henry, Moore, and Denmark streets. “ In the first in- 
stance,” he says, “‘ I propose that the width ef that por- 
tion of the four boundary streets be increased ; that on 
the site facing Great Britain, Henry, and Moore streets, 
first-class houses, having spacious sho: 
and facing to Denmark-street, model lodging-houses, di- 
vided so as to give to each familya sitting-room, twobed - 


reoms, kitehen, 
. the different floors te he 
|. These i are 


acommon stair. 
to accommodate 


comb wh its, o 





 vietuallers, greengrocers 
[double the number at present in the district), is 





be erected ; | 


»Water-closet, &c. om one floor ; | 


(or nearly | 


inently placed, and would form a striking obj 
Tts roof, as designed of iron and glass, would ee gen 


the outer walls and on a great cast-iron column in the 
centre : into this column all the rain on 
of 30,000 superficial feet could be di to flush over 


the floor, which should be formed of some imperviowg 
material, with a quick fall from the centre to sewers 
placed outside the cireumference, having a second 
floor of cast-iron, the imterstices of 
which the smaller refuse of the market could fall, ang 


;| be carried off by the rain and a regular flushing of 


water from a central fountain at certain hours dar; 
day and night, to be regulated by a lever from a 
public clock, with suitable self-acting machinery. 
same description of floor to apply to the abattoirs 
which I have placed on either side of the market. 
house, and which contain a greater area than the eon. 
gregated oy se Rangers of the north side of the 
City.” The Dublin markets in every case are sar. 
rounded with id Tanes, and filth reigns where 
cleanliness should be paramount. To obtain the great 
desiderataum must be a work of time and consideyable 
expense ; but by a judicious arrangement of new and 
im buildings on the old sites, the increased 
— of property would amply compensate for the 
outlay. 

Suaezstions ror A Souru-Lonpon Ratiwar— 
A correspondent, Mr. C. Weetch, proposes the forma 
tion of a railway from the Kensington end of the 
West-London Railway to the Deptford station, through 
Battersea, Stockwell, Camberwell, Peckham, and 
New-cross. At Battersea, he remarks, a junction 
could be made with the South-Western, and at New. 
eross with the Brighton, while the West-Londop 
could be widened so as to connect those places with 
the Western at Wormwood-scrubs and Harlesdon. 
green. Such a line, he adds, would give convenient 
and direct communication between Greenwich and the 
South, Great, and North-Western Railways ; and the 
local traffic would be very great, if arrangements 
could be made to convey passengers to and from Pad- 
dington, Waterloo-road, and London-bridge, to eom- 
plete which, he suggests, two branches might be made, 
one from FEarl’s-court to the top ef Sloane-street, 
another from Camberwell to Blackfriars or South- 
wark bridges. 

Ransome’s ARTIFICIAL STONE.— We are requested 
to say, with reference to an award in a dispute with 
the district surveyor of Clerkenwell, published lately 
in our pages (p. 491), that no adverse opinion of the 
patent stone was expressed by the referees. An in- 
ferenee to the contrary, it is thought, may be drawn 
by some from the fact of omission of any reference to 
it in the award, and we are desirous to prevent this, 
as we believe it to be a very useful material. 








TENDERS 


For diocesan training-schools, Brighton. Messrs, Haber- 
shon, arehitects :— 


Loeke and Nesham .................. £6,404 0 0 
IEE osectncciicns< -cehtienmmmaetipe ite « 6 0 0 
IM <i shihdiin iwiowesayes op tiapnsiininn 5, 00 
Thompson and Crosswell ......... 6,718 0 0 
Cheesman .............ceeccsesrereees. 5,081 O 0 
Rowland and Evans..............0.. 5,044 0 0 


For building ‘‘The Chalk Farm Tavern,” for Messrs. 


Calvert and €o. Quantities taken out. Mr. E. PAnsou, 
architect :— 
PADS cup vod odkedolbisbootiotadior £3,346 0 0 
REMMI. sc caansccvesceuraqceputgetasenanaare 3,184 0 0 
Ls Siskisebesddsehe sdciiaishion . 2996 0 Oo 
G. Mansfield. and Son..........00-. 2,797 0 0 
MUL. cicsssehewic stein siacecintouseinen ge al og 
Mackenzie ...............ccccesesecceees 2,370 0 0 
Qi Seen asics csi nasa 0 @ 


For public baths and washhouses for the borough of 
Gateshead. Mr. William Hall, engineer. 
Contract No.1, comprising the building of the baths 





and washhouses generally :-— 
George Pattersom...........0.sse0000 £3,967 17 3 
Edward Spoor .......... wes, 293013 4 
Wilson and Gibson .................. 2,773 0 0 
Jol Pearson ...........c2cccceseeeee 2,499 0 0 


Contract No. 2, comprising the supplying, fixing, and 
erecting of sundry cast-iron pipes, girders, and tanks, 
wrought-iron roofing, boilers, cocks, taps, &¢. =— 

Henry Watson (accepted)......... £1,316 12 2 


Delivered July 30 to the Ware Local Board of Health, 
for drainage and other works. Mr. Walter Hitch, sut 
veyor to the board :-— 


Pound and Hudson, London...... £2,127 0 0 
J Abel Dickinson, Ware ............ 3,762 0 O 
Coben d Oakes, Swaffham (ao- — 
ran 
cepted) 1,596 18 0 








For house in Shore-rosd, Hackney, for Mr. Join 














j Coleman £114 0 0 

eaten ioe © 
Norris 

f Butler 0 0 @ 
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